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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D, says :—‘An -Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants,’ 
IN ‘PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


LOLOL EEE — 
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TRELOAR & SONS 


CATALOGUES FREE 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED ‘1832 — 


‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 
and for repairing the waste t f ity,'—MEDI- 
which is incidental to all the Se eae 
processes of life..—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S LIST 


Now Ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols) MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


MAMM™M’ZON 


By the Author of ‘ The Wooing o't,’ etc. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of JUAN VALERA, 


With Introductory Note by EpMuNpv Gossr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 
2s. 6d.; postage sd. 

The New Review (Mr. GkEorGE SaintspuRY):—‘ There is no doubt at all that 
it is one of the best stories that have appeared in any country of Europe for the last 
twenty years.’ ; 

W. D. HowELts says :—‘ An exquisite masterpiece.’ 


POPULAR (FOURTH) EDITION OF ‘TASMA’S’ NOVEL. 

UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER'S HILL. By the Author of 
‘The Penance of Portia James, etc. Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
postage sd. 

Saturday Review :—‘ A good companion for a long evening. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES. By Tasma, Author 
of ‘Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill,’ etc. Cloth extra, 5s. (Crown Copyright 
Series.) 

Athenaeum :—‘ It is a powerful novel, with strong situations and excellent develop- 
ment of character.’ 


THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
In Monthly Volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. each. 
THE CABINET MINISTER. A Farce in Four Acts. With 
Introductory Note by Matcotm C. SaLcaman. (Vol. IIT.) 
Previously Published. 
Vol. . THE TIMES. Vol. II. THE PROFLIGATE. 


MR. GOSSE’S?NEW BOOK. 
GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By EpMuNE Gossk. Crown 8vo, 
bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
Saturday Review.—‘ A book as pleasant as it is pretty.’ 
National Observer.—‘ A charming book wherein is scarce a dull page from begin- 
ning to end.’ 
THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY’S SERMONS. 
THE WORD OF THE LORD UPON THE WATERS. 


Sermons read by the Emperor oF GeRwAnNy while on his Voyages to the Land 
of the Midnight Sun. Small 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d.; postage 4d. 


Times.—‘ The Sermons are vigorous, simple, and vivid in themselves, and well 
adapted to the circumstances in which they were delivered.’ 


LONDON : 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 


THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


The Duke of Clarence and Avondale 
in Southern India. 


By J. D. REEs. 
With 5 Autotype Portraits, and 28 Views in Photogravure. Super-royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


‘A very handsome and richly illustrated volume. . . . A pleasant and valuable 
record of an important epoch in his life.'—Standard. 


THE LATE CARDINAL MANNING. 


Towards Evening. 


Extracts from the Writings of Cardinal Manning. 


Third Edition, 16mo, 2s. 





MODERN SCIENCE. 
Edited by Sir Joun Luspock, Bart, M.P. 


THE CAUSE OF AN ICE AGE. By Sir Roser Batt, 


F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE HORSE: A Study in Natural History. By 


WititiamM Henry Fiower, C.B., Director of the British Natural History 
Museum. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


THIRD SERIES, NOW READY. 


LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. By R. Cust, 


LL.D. First Series, 10s. 6d.; Second Series, with 6 Maps, 21s.; Third 
Series, 215. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. With Frontispiece 
by Gorvon Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ Presents a combination of simplicity and subtlety which is singularly fascinating 
The descriptions of Nature, too, are very beautiful.’— Anti-/acobin. 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. With an 


Introduction by ANDREW Lanc. Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 


7s. 64. 
‘A charming volume. . . . Mr. Lang is at once a true Scotchman in his admira 
tion, a true critic in his discrimination.’ —77#es. 


‘ BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SHAMROCKS.’' 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. By Karnarine Tynan. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘ Miss Tynan’s skill of rhythm approaches to mastery ; she knows how to arrange 
words in a liquid flow . ever passionate, imaginative, sincere, and musical.’ 
National Observer. 


London: Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


BRAND: A Drama. By Henrik Ipsen. Translated by 


WILLIAM WILSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. 





‘ The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to ‘‘ Faust.” ‘‘ Brand” 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 
“* Agamemnon,” with ‘* Lear.” ’—Dazly Chronicle. 


NATURE IN BOOKS: Studies in Literary Biography. 
By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


[his is an attempt to trace the influence of surrounding circumstances, and 
especially of the influences of Nature, on some great writers. 
‘A good book of essays.’—A mt.~Jacobin. 


THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions. Twenty-one Chapters by Members of the Colleges. 
Edited by ANDREW CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 8vo. 18s. 


Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of a college, as 
an antiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college foundation, it will 
amply reward his attention.’— 7zmes. 


A SUMMER NIGHT, and Other Poems. By GRAHAM 

R. Tomson. With Frontispiece by A. ToMsoN. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Also an Edition of 50 Copies on hand-made paper. Large crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

‘It isa gre«t pl-asure to read straight through Mrs. Graham R. Tomson’s little 

book. . . . I'wo of the poems are among the best {poems that have been published 
this year.’—Speaker. 


SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs 
of the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Col- 
lected by S. BARiInGGouLp, M.A., and H. FLEETWOOD 
SHEPPARD, M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. Roan, 15s. 





SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. BASTABLE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
NEW VOLUME. 


CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. Mouter, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


7 — 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 








Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 


JEROME K. JEROME'S 
Hew Zllustrated Monthly, 


THE IDLER, 


EDITED BY 


JEROME K. JEROME and ROBERT BARR. 





CONTENTS OF WNo. }\. 
FRONTISPIECE—--MARK TWAIN AS HE IS. 


THE OPENING CHAP- |} THE NEW SHOP. by 
TERS OF THE AMERICAN J. F. Suttivan. With Illustrations 
CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. by the AUTHOR. 


With Illustrations by Hat Hurst. 
THE ENGLISH 
DEAD LEAVES WHIS- SHAKESPEARE. By I. Zanc- 
PER. (A_ hitherto unpublished witt, Author of ‘Bachelor's Club.’ 
poem.) By the late Puitip Bourke With Illustrations by J. FinBerc. 


Marston. With Portrait. MILE 
THE FATAL §S ; 
ENCHANTED CIGAR. | By Cynicus. With Illustrations by 
ETTES. By ANDREWLaANG. With the AUTHOR. 
Illustrations by LASCELLEs. 


| CONGLOMERATE 
i). ee ee ae AN TERVIEW WITH MARK 
Illustrations by the AUTHOR. PWAIN. 


sy Luke Suarp. With 
Illustrations by Geo. HuTCHINSON 


— gIns® SMILE. By and others. 
JAMES PAYN. it ustrations by THE CONSPIRACY OF 
sO! MRS. BUNKER. By Bret Harte. 


SOME STARTLING | _ With Illustrations by Geo. Hurcuin- 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRI- | 508. 


TIES. By W. A. DUNKERLEY. 
4 |THE IDLER’S CLUB. 
SILHOWETTES. By | By Jerome K. JeromE, ROBERT 
Jerome K. Jeromg. With Illustra- | Barr, Barry Pain, I. ZANGWILL, 
tions by LASCELLEs. H. A. KENNEDY, and others. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, LONDON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 














TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and nated Lists of Books mae atis and post free, 


SALE DEPAR TMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limiten) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
841 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 








MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


This Day is Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


THE 


HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


\UTHOR OF ‘ ROBERT ELSMERE,’ ETc. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


ROBINSON & OLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Monour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1 


nee CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS 


15 Waterloo Place. 











Children’s bordered 1/3 Hemstitched : ls s 
Ladies’ .. ; Ladies’ .. «.  2/trh > 0 
~<Sa) Gents 2243 a Gents’ .. oo g/8E a 








IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o per doz. ‘Table Cloths, 2 
ai square, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r14d. each. 

trong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 ie doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
Jon with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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“WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. 


MISS GORDON CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND*EDITION. NOW READY. 
TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. By C. F. GORDON 


CuMMING, Author of * At Home in Fiji,’ ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a 

French Man- of-War, Granite Crags,’ ‘ Fire Fountains,’ ‘ Wander- 

ings in China,’ etc. With a Map and Nineteen Full-page Ilustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo, han lsomely bound, 30s. 

‘Since Emerson-Tennent’s monumental volumes no desc ription of “ea? Country so 

fi ull, accurate, well illustrated, or entertaining has been published.’ » Chronicle. 

‘In every respect a charming book. . Wh soever wishes to kn ow Pall about that 

earthly paradise, Ceylon, sho uld hasten to | peruse the two delightful volumes written 


and illustrated by Miss C umming.’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘ A series of p leasant ane ad vivid pictures of the beautiful island.’—A theneum. 
* Miss (¢ » Cur g has written nothing more delightful than these a <a j 


Anti-Jai 7 nm. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
‘BLACKWOOD.’ By the late ANNE 
E ditor o ‘The 


* Letters of the 
FANNY 


ESSAYS FROM 
Moz ey, Author of ‘ Essays on Social Sul jects” ; 
Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman, 
Rev. J. B. Mozley,’ etc. With a Memoir by her Sister, 
MOZLEY. Post 8vo, 7S. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CUT WITH HIS OWN DIAMOND. By PAUL CUSHING, 
Author of ‘ The Blacksmith of Voe,’ ‘ The Bull i’ th’ Thorn,’ etc. 

3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
‘It is written in a virile, forcible, and even brilliant style. . . . Its strong indi- 
viduality rie and movement has a fascination which no susceptible reader can fail 


to feel.’ i-Jacobin. 
‘A mos _ pore de tive story. .. . One of those which, once begun, the reader will be 
reluctant to set aside till the closing pag ve is reached.’—Scotsman. 
‘The plot is an excellent one, and the interest in the story grows more and more 
as it develops. —Midland Counties’ Herald. 


‘A story vigorous sly conceived and vigorously told.’—Afanc hester Guardian. 


THE FALLEN CITY, and Other Poems. By WILL FOSTER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ Almost unique for its combination of delicate fancy, hopefulness, and compact 


thought.’- Liverpool Mercury. : ; 
‘ Especially charming is the little series of poems w ith musical names. The idea 
is good, and the execution most harmonious.’—Manchester Courier 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Cassell & Cos 





Announcements. 


Now Ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, about 500 pp., price 32s. 


ACROSS THIBET. By Gasrier Bonvatot, Author of ‘Through the Heart of Asia,’ 


With upwards of 100 Illustrations made principally from Photographs taken by Prince Henry of Orleans. 


THE NEW ADVENTURE STORY BY Q. 


Now Ready, price 6s. 


THE BLUE PAVILIONS. By Q., Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ ‘ The Splendid 


Spur,’ etc. 





NEW VOLUMES. 


Complete in 2 vols. royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
price £4, 4s. 

THE PICTURESQUE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. With a Series of Magnificent 
Illustrations from Original Designs made on the 
Spot by Leading Artists of the Day. 


Now Ready, price ros. 6d. 


THE MODERN ODYSSEY; or, 


Ulysses Upto Date. By WynpHam F. TuFNELL. 
A Book of Travels, illustrated with 31 Pictures in 
Collotype. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 450 pp. 


Just Published, Vol. II., price 5s. 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE OF 
GENERAL INFORMATION. Fully Illus- 
trated with High-Class Wood-Engravings, and 
with Maps and Coloured Plates. 


Ready Shortly. 


VERNON HEATH, RECOLLEC. 
TIONS OF. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


Just Published, price 3s. 6d. 
THIS WORLD OF OURS. By 


H. O. ArNno_p- Forster, Author of ‘ The Citizen 
Reader,’ etc.: being Introductory Lessons to the 
Study of Geography. 


Just Published, price 1s. 6d. 


VEGETARIAN COOKERY. A 
Manual of Cheap and Wholesome Diet. By A. G. 
Payne, Editor of ‘Cassell’s Shilling Cookery.’ 
Crown 8vo, 192 pp. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW YEAR-BOOK. 
Ready Shortly, price 7s. 6d. 
THE YEAR-BOOK OF SCIENCE. 


Edited by Professor Bonney, F.R.S., and con- 
taining Contributions by leading Scientific Writers. 


*.* A detailed Prospectus will be forwarded on 
application to the Publishers. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. Now Ready, price ss. 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF COM- 
MERCE FOR 182. 
authority of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and edited by Kenric B. Murray. 


‘Valuable and comprehensive. . . . An admirable 
compendium of varied and authentic statistical informa- 
tion.’"— The Times. 

‘Every man of business should have this year-book.’ 
—Public Opinion. 


EIGHTH YEAR OF ISSUE, price 7s. 6d. 
THE YEARBOOK OF TREAT- 


MENT FOR 1892. A Critical Review for | 


Practitioners of Medicine and Surgery. 


CASSELL’S 


| INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


| 





| 
| 


| 


FOURTH YEAR OF ISSUE. Paper, 1s.; cloth, 2s. | 


THE METROPOLITAN YEAR- 
BOOK FOR 1892. A Guidt to Municipal and 
Local, Commercial, Imperial, Ecclesiastical, 
Educational, and Social London. 


| BORN A KING. 


Consisting of Copyright Novels by the best English, 
American, and Continental Authors, published at 
a Uniform Price of 7s. 6d., instead of the usual 
three-volume form at 315s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME. 


HOME AGAIN: A Story of To- 
Day. By Epwarp E. Hate, Author of ‘East 
and West,’ ‘The Man without a Country,’ etc. 


Already Published. 
THE FAITH DOCTOR. By Dr. 


Epwarp EcG.eston, Author of ‘Roxy,’ ‘The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ etc. 


‘The attention of the reader is fairly riveted, and 
the interest of the story never flags till the end is 
reached.’—A thenaum. 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS 
CLUDDE. By Sraniey J. Weyman, Author 
of ‘ The House of the Wolf.’ 


‘Mr. Weyman has here surpassed the romantic 
power that made the reputation of his first book. 
It has a hold always, and is of so loity a spirit that a a 
reader must necessarily admire as he follows the fine 
flights of the story.’—Scotsman. 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By 


Maurus J6xal1, Author of ‘ Timar’s Two Worlds.’ 


‘In the story itself the most noticeable qualities are 
the judicious courage and the brilliant invention of 
the writer. The most trivial incidents of the story are 
not taken from the common stock of common novelists ; 


| each of them forms a part of an artistic representation 


of real life.’ The Speaker. 


THE NEW WORK BY PIERRE LOTI. 


Ready next month, price 5s. 


|THE BOOK OF PITY AND OF 


Compiled, under the | 


DEATH. By Pierre Loti, Member of the 
French Academy. 


Just Published, price 6s. 


| FOURTEEN TO ONE, Etc. By 


EvizaBETH STUART PuHeEvps, Author of ‘ The 
Gates Ajar,’ etc. 
& ‘ The tales are humorous, sensational, and invariably 
entertaining. The sketches of character are very 
clever.’—7imes. 


Just Published, price 1s. 


By FRANCES and 
Mary ARNOLD-ForsTER. (Being the Story of 
the Life of Alfonso XIII., the Boy-King of Spain.) 
Illustrated. 





‘ Let everybody read ‘‘ The Blue Pavilions,” and be thankful that so good a writer is with us.’—National Observer. 


Ready January 26, Price 1s. 


THE 
MAGAZINE 
OF ART 


For February 





CONTA/INING— 
‘AUTUMN TWILIGHT.’ By A. 
LyncH. Chromo-typogravure. 


THE ORNAMENTATION OF 
EARLY FIREARMS. By W. 
O. GREENER. With Eight Illus- 
trations of Famous Weapons. 


‘AUTUMN TWILIGHT’: A De- 
corative Panel. Note on the 
Frontispiece. By M. H. S. 

THE ARTIST HIS OWN COLOUR- 
MAKER: An Enquiry and a 
Suggestion. By A. P.Laurtg, M.A. 

CURRENT ART. By R. Jops- 
SLADE. With Seven Illustrations. 


ARTISTIC HOMES.—House Archi- 
tecture: Interior. By REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD. With Seven Iilustra- 
tions by the Author. 


JOHN LINNELL. By AtLrrep T, 
Story. With Eight Illustrations. 


NOTABLE ILLUSTRATED 
VOLUMES. Byan Artist. With 
Four Illustrations by C. R. Rick- 
ETTS, HuGH THOMSON, and 
HENRIETTE RONNER. 


THE REYNOLDS CENTENARY. 
With Five Illustrations. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE- 
BOOK. By the Epiror. With 
Ten Illustrations. 


THE CHRONICLE OF ART: 
Art in January. 


‘The best written and best illustrated of the Art 
periodicals—a wonderful shilling’s-worth.’— Graphic. 

‘The exquisite beauty of the engravings in ‘* The 
Magazine of Art,” and the excellence of the letter- 
press, should carry the magazine into every home 
where Art is appreciated.’— Standard. 








AN ENTIRELY NEW 


WORK. 





Part I., Ready January 26, Price 7d. 


THE STORY OF AFRICA AND ITS EXPLORERS. 


Brown, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., etc., assisted by Eminent African Travellers. 


By Dr. Rosert 


With numerous Original Illustrations. 


With Part I. will be presented a Large Map of Africa (handsomely printed in Colours), showing the Routes of the 
eisai mince and European Possessions and main ? Influence. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED: LONDON, PARIS, AND MELBOURNE. 
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NOTES 


Tue funeral of the Duke of Clarence took place on 
Wednesday afternoon in gloomy and depressing weather, 
amid universal manifestations of grief and sympathy. 
After a short service in Sandringham Church, the coffin 
was carried thence by rail to Windsor, where, with all the 
striking and impressive ceremony of a military interment, 
it was laid in the grave in St. George’s Chapel. Most of 
the members of the Royal Family were present: even 
Prince George, himself scarce recovered from a severe and 


dangerous illness, following his brother’s remains to their . 


Jast resting-place. But most happily the Queen had 
been prevailed upon to remain at Osborne, nor expose 
herself to the fatigue and strain of so terrible a 
day. All over the country the churches opened their 
doors for special services at the hour of the funeral. St. 
Paul’s was thronged by a crowd of some ten thousand 
people, while as many others who were unable to gain 
entrance choked the neighbouring thoroughfares and for 
a time made traffic impossible. It was not without good 
reason that the original proposal of a funeral procession 
through the streets of London was abandoned. Not only 
had such a gathering as would have assembled fed the 
flames of the plague with the freshest and the most com- 
bustible fuel, but the very size of the multitude which 
would infallibly have come together out of loyalty to the 
Prince might in itself have easily led to a catastrophe of 
the most serious nature. 





Tue citizens of the provincial towns were no less 
emphatic than those of London in their demonstrations 
of mourning. Everywhere innumerable companies poured 
into the churches, everywhere shops were closed and 
blinds drawn down; everywhere the trappings and the 
suits of woe struck the’ eye. The expressions of sym- 
pathy from other lands on the occasion of this national 
calamity have been unusually warm and sincere. Doubt- 
less the circumstances of peculiar bitterness that attended 
it have made an irresistible appeal to human nature every- 
where. North, south, east, and west have been equally 
touched by the old story of promise blighted, of hopes 
shattered, of nuptial torches quenched for ever. Even 
at Johannesberg, it is to be noted, there has been 
an overwhelming outburst of displeasure against some 
scoundrel who dared to speak evil of the dead man. At 
home the tone of the press has been, almost without ex- 
ception, most praiseworthy. That there should be too 
much of gossiping and too much of harrowing description 
was inevitable: but good taste has not been unduly out- 
raged. As for the evangelical mountebanks who from 
their tubs have prayed at the Royal Family, they are best 
left to their own consciences and the contempt of de- 
cent men. 





S*: ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Hore, THE LINKS. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 

duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. RUSACK, Proprietor and 

Manager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 


Tue epidemic attack of influenza continues to rage with 
unabated severity, and the melancholy tale of its victims 
shows no sign of diminution. The beginning of term at 
Oxford has been postponed for a fortnight ; every morn- 
ing the daily papers present a fresh list of persons of 
consequence who have been struck down by the plague, 
while their obituary columns were never before so long 
and so crowded. Something very like a panic is immi- 
nent, and no wonder, though there is no excuse for 
fomenting the natural apprehensions of the public by 
hysterical writing. That this, the third visitation of the 
disease, has been the deadliest of all is, we should think, 
beyond question. We only wish there could be any cer- 
tainty that it will be the last. For the time being, it 
seems to have baffled the medical faculty, and the news of 
the discovery of the responsible bacillus brings compara- 
tively little relief or consolation. Doctors are agreed 
that the minute description of the plague at Athens is 
infinitely creditable to the intelligence and observation 
of the greatest of Greek historians. But while they com- 
bine to laud the accuracy and lucidity of his account of 
the symptoms, no two of them, unluckily, are of one mind 
as to what malady those symptoms indicate. And so with 
the present trouble: all manner of contradictory remedies 
and prophylactics are prescribed in the process with an 
assumption of surprise that so simple a cure as the par- 
ticular one in question should have been overlooked. 
Some day, perhaps, we may be able to strike at the root 
of the evil. 





ProBaBLy no bye-election even in the past five years 
has been fought with greater vigour and persistency than 
that in the Rossendale division of Lancashire: which is 
saying a great deal. The physical exertion required of 
the candidates has been unusually severe : there have been 
long distances to travel; there has been the most forbid- 
ding weather to encounter. Indeed, Mr. Maden, the 
Gladstonian, was for several days laid aside from active 
work by a bad cold. Hordes of outside speakers, some ex- 
Cabinet Ministers, others ex-convicts, have been turned 
loose in the constituency on the Nationalist side, the 
Unionists having either a smaller stock to draw upon, or 
having drawn upon it less, though Mr. T. W. Russell has 
afforded invaluable assistance. The result, it is said, will 
turn upon Home Rule; but Mr. Maden, it need scarce 
be told, has done his very best to conciliate every 
single faddist in the division. Broadsides and posters 
have been freely employed as weapons of warfare, and 
finally the customary letter from Mr. Gladstone, long and 
eagerly expected, has arrived. The delay in its appear- 
ance is amply atoned for by its unblushing effrontery, its 
unscrupulous mendacity. It invites the electors to ‘ con- 
cur’ with the great majority of British constituencies in 
returning a Home Ruler; it accuses the Government of 
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placing Ireland under a law of perpetual coercion and 
of having done more than any of its predecessors to 
alienate Ireland from Great Britain ; and it charges Lord 
Salisbury’s agrarian legislation with being designed to 
aggrandise the landed interest. Which is vastly well, 
indeed ; considering that, the aim of every British Ad- 
ministration for the last fifty years has been to create a 
‘landed interest’ in Ireland on the broadest possible 
foundation. 





Lorp Satispury has administered a pretty severe snub- 
bing to the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce for calling 
his attention to events in West Africa and complaining 
that French territory and influence had been so extended 
as to circumscribe and imperil British trade and authority 
in that part of the world. The Prime Minister reminds 
the Chamber that Britain has secured a tair share in the 
scramble for Africa, that she has no monopoly in annexing 
territories and bringing independent native chiefs and 
states under her protectorate, and that the Berlin Treaty 
gives her no right of withholding assent from the treaties 
made by other Powers, but only of being informed of their 
contents, so that notification may be made where her rights 
are infringed. All very true ; but the Liverpool plea was 
that, whereas we had been long established on the coast, 
and had traded and interfered in the region in rear of our 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, and Guinea Settlements, the French 
have been allowed to scoop out for themselves all the 
territory behind ; that the principle of ‘ Hinterlands’ is 
only put in force where it happens to tell against us ; and 
that the oyster meat having been eaten, we might as well 
fling away the shell. To all which Lord Salisbury’s letter 
is no reply. 





Tue dispute between Chili and the United States is, 
after all, not going to end in an apology tendered and 
accepted. The affair of the Baltimore has been got over ; 
but there still remains that of the Balmacedistas who 
found shelter at the United States Embassy. They were 
to have been carried north and landed on the shores of 
Peru or some other neutral soil ; but the Chilian Govern- 
ment took umbrage at the fact that a salute was fired 
when the Spanish Ambassador brought them on board 
the United States warship Yorktonn. General Pereira, 
the Foreign Minister, thereupon changed his mind, and 
said they would be taken north by a merchant-vessel, 
calling on the way at a Chilian port. So at least, says 
Commander Evans, ‘ Mr. Egan informs me. If Mr. Egan 
have not blundered (no inconceivable thing), the Chilian 
Government has erred egregiously. The commander of 
the Yorktown has been ordered by his Government to 
convey the refugees to Callao, and to land them there ; 
and from Washington and Valparaiso you are told that 
there is a casus be/li,and that war is imminent between the 
little republic and the big one. 





Tuus far all has gone smoothly with Egypt and the 
new Khedive. No such hitch as was expected, and 
perhaps desired, in some quarters, occurred in the nomi- 
nation by the Sultan, nor in the arrangements for the 
reception and installation of Abbas as Tewfik’s successor. 
The Khedive and his brother arrived off Alexandria on 
Saturday, escorted by British war-ships, while a portion 
of the French fleet, ordered after some delay to be pre- 
sent at the landing, took rather a grudging part in the 
ceremonial. His Highness was received by an escort of 
British and Egyptian troops ; and on his arrival at Cairo 
the Caliph’s message was read, and a British military band 
played the Turkish National Anthem and Egyptian musi- 
cians the Khedival Hymn, and he then set out for Abdin 
Palace. On Monday the members of the diplomatic 
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Body were presentedZto the Khedive by their doyen, the 
Spanish Agent, and they are said to have been much im- 
pressed by the young man’s simple and dignified manners, 
Altogether the proceedings have been curiously sugges- 
tive of the anomalous position of Egypt and its ruler. 





In the French Chamber on Tuesday, M. Laur is stepping 
down from the tribune, after delivering himself of a Bou- 
langist philippic against the Government for taking means 
to silence the blatant outcry of the Jntransigéanl against 
M. Constans: when that Minister and Senator marches up 
and smites him in the face. Instantly the Chamber is in 
an uproar, cheers and congratulatory shouts predominat- 
ing, and M. Constans is the hero of the hour. Alterea- 
tions take place in all corners of the Chamber, and M. 
Delpech (Republican) boxes the ears of M. Castelin (Bou- 
langist). In the lobby a bellicose journalist assumes the 
task of thrashing another unfortunate follower of the Lost 
Leader. M. Castelin sends a friend to M. Delpech to 
demand a meeting. The messenger falls out furiously 
with the Republican deputy ; and another duel is arranged 
—to take precedence of that between the principals. It is 
a pretty quarrel as it stands, and every day brings fresh 





Some explanation is at length forthcoming regarding 
the Moroccotrouble. It is on familiar lines. ‘The Sultan, 
Muley Hassen, a year ago placed Hadji Mahomed Ben 
Abdisadak, over the town and district of Tangier, in suc- 
cession to his father, accepting at the same time a little 
bribe of 50,000 duros from the new Governor. Hadji 
Mohamed was in too great a hurry to recoup himself by 
plundering the country people under his charge; and 
these have risen in revolt. Tangier being in danger, 
British, French, Spanish, and Italian men-of-war appeared 
off the town, to protect their respective subjects, and look 
after their respective interests. And then Muley Hassen 
took alarm, and broke through a well-known Moorish 
principle of government—not to interfere between pashas 
and people—by recalling Hadji Mohamed to Fez, but with 
no thought, of course, of restoring to him his 50,000 duros. 
The Governor being removed, it is expected that trouble 
around Tangier will cease. But we shall see. 





An unfortunate disaster has befallen the British force 
engaged under Mr. H. H. Johnston's orders in keeping 
the Queen’s peace and suppressing the slave trade is 
Nyasaland. The steamer Domira, patrolling the southern 
part of Lake Nyasa, under the direction of Deputy- 
Commissioner Macguire, came upon a slave caravan in 
process of being smuggled across the narrow part of 
the lake opposite Makanjira’s village. Two slave dhows 
had been captured and burned when a sudden squall 
swept down upon the Domira; and her boats, in attempt- 
ing to rejoin the vessel, were swamped: Mr. Macguire 
and several Sikh police, and Swahelis being drowned. 
The steamer was afterwards driven ashore near Makan- 
jira’s, and the natives, having induced Mr. MacEwan, the 
chief engineer, a Parsee doctor, and others to come on 
shore, treacherously killed them. Altogether the party 
had eleven killed, and about as many wounded.  Rein- 
forcements are being sent to the front from H.M.S. Swallow. 





PortuGaL is in a chronic state of ‘ministerial crisis.’ 
Senhor Dias Ferreira was this week induced to undertake 
the unenviable task of forming a new Cabinet, and he suc- 
ceeded with almost ominous celerity. Senhor Martins has 
taken the really critical portfolio—that of Finance. He 
has the somewhat ambiguous recommendation that as an 
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administrator he is untried, and that he has written books 
on financial questions. Senhor Dias Ferreira’s merits as 
the prospective leader of a scratch Ministry and reor- 
ganiser of a kingdom which seems to be slipping down a 
steep place towards revolution and national insolvency, 
are also of a dubious kind. He has been for twenty years 
out of office, and he has disagreed with every Govern- 
ment in power. If he and Senhor Martins can pull Por- 
tugal out of its rut they will prove themselves men of 
genius. But it is scarce likely they will get a fair chance. 





Tue English judges, being justly anxious to expedite 
the course of public business in the courts of law, made 
an excellent and characteristic beginning on Monday by 
refusing to sit at all on that day that they might lay their 
heads together for two or three hours and devise precau- 
tions against delay. They got no further than the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire and to report, we 
hope, quam primum. If reforms are to be brought about, 
tis beyond question that the better way is that which the 
judges have adopted under the Judicature Act, and not 
the tedious procedure of a new Act of Parliament. The 
most conspicuous evil is probably the present circuit 
system, which wastes much time and temper both in 
London and in the country. Half the assize towns might 
dispense with a visit from the Justices, and no one be put 
to any inconvenience. There is room, too, for a great 
deal of improvement in the methods of pleading, which 
are unnecessarily complicated and elaborate. Here, as 
in other legal matters, the judges might do well to 
turn their eyes north of the Tweed. A _ well-drawn 
‘Record,’ with its sharp and succinct statement of the 
matter at stake, and without the cumbrous apparatus 
of affidavits, etc., would supply them with an admir- 
able model. The establishment of branches of the 
Supreme Court in provincial towns is a measure for which 
we have no liking. After all, if the judges would take 
pains not to fall ill, and if when in health they would 
apply with somewhat greater assiduity to their work, the 
grievances of suitors might be heard of less. Nor would 
the addition of one or two judges to the judicial staff be 
by any means a step in the wrong direction. 





Pouitics and many other topics of public interest having 
for the moment been thrown into the shade, the Press has 
been bestowing some attention upon the subject of a ‘teach- 
ing university’ for London, which has been talked about 
for the last six months. King’s College and University 
College having, to be frank, lost much of such popularity 
as they once enjoyed, are at their wits’ end for some 
means of ascending the hill once more. Accordingly the 
proposal has been mooted of a Charter, under which the 
professors at each of these institutions shall be professors 
not merely of a private college but of an ‘Albert’ University 
to rival that which for more than sixty years has examined 
candidates and conferred degrees, greatly, no doubt, to the 
satisfaction of the recipients, and, it must be confessed, 
upon a laudably high standard of learning or, at all events, 
of cram. That this scheme is likely to benefit either 
King’s or University, we are no more able to see than 
the Quarterly Reviewer who discusses the matter in the 
current number. Little credit would accrue from their 
absorption in a new University ; not enough, at least, to 
attract to their class-rooms a larger number of Sam 
Newcomes than at present frequent them. If the teach- 
ing can be improved, it can be improved without a charter. 
The proposed University, then, is superfluous, which is a 
good enough reason for all sensible men: but not for 
Dissenters and Liberationists, who all are for an un- 
necessary University, provided King’s College be stripped 
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of that religious character which has always been its chief 
pride and distinction. So much for the Nonconformist 
intellect. 





Sir Cuartes Dike visited the Miners’ Federation Con- 
ference at Stoke-on-Trent, where he heard, from the 
delegates themselves, some truths that should be useful 
to him. Of course he advocated an Eight Hours Bill, 
‘very largely by reference to the great national and 
other dangers of a general strike.’ The absurdity of any 
alarm on this score was demonstrated by Mr. W. Bailey; 
from Nottinghamshire, who showed that the miners of 
Scotland, North England, and South Wales—235,000 
men out of a total of 506,000—would not join such 
a strike. Probably in consequence of the presence 
of Sir Charles, a vote was pressed; and the proposed 
strike was rejected by 103 to 74 votes, each vote repre- 
senting a thousand miners. The resolution in favour of 
Parliamentary action was afterwards adopted unanimously. 
At a subsequent meeting the miners, the class of all others 
that appeals most frequently and most readily to the public 
for sympathy and support, declined, by 19 to 13 votes, to 
consider a message of condolence to the Royal Family on 
its bereavement. 





Tue pessimists of the Stock Exchange are sorely dis- 
appointed with the dividend announced by the directors 
of the Great Eastern Railway Company; but few will 
accord them any sympathy. Doubtless the ‘bear’ ful- 
fils his part in the economy of the business world, and 
could not, perhaps, be spared : still, he is not popular, for 
his interests are necessarily opposed to those of the in- 
vesting public. Putting the facts together, and making 
a shrewd guess at the result, operators for the fall had 
anticipated a reduction of from } to ? per cent., or even 
more, in the Great Eastern dividend ; whereas it has only 
been cut down by } per cent., the rate being 3} per cent. 
as compared to the 4 per cent. distributed a year ago. But, 
after all, the yield to a purchaser at the current price 
only amounts to about 3 per cent. : which is small, even 
for a stock ‘ with prospects.’ 


Tue curse of Reuben seems the portion of the American 
railway market. For some time the conditions as a whole 
have been in favour of an advance in price; but the 
upward movement has never gone far ere it sustained a 
check. As a matter of fact, the public has little or no con- 
fidence in American railway securities ; for the trickery of 
the ‘ bosses’ would destroy the stoutest faith. Year after 
year it has been hoped that a change for the better was 
taking place—slowly, perhaps, but surely; yet now, as 
in the past, operators this side the Atlantic find the dice 
loaded against them in Wall Street. Hence all but the 
veriest gamblers stand aloof from a market where a fair 
chance is impossible, and consequently prices have no 
stability. 


A ‘ria’ in Honduras Bonds has recently been a fea- 
ture of the Exchange. These ‘securities, whereon 
interest has not been paid for twenty years, are now, 
it is said, likely to become of value, as the Govern- 
ment intends to square the bondholders by an allocation 
of certain assets in the shape of land grants, mineral 
rights, etc. Some day, perhaps, in the dim and distant 
future these may have an equivalent in hard cash, but 
in the meantime holders of Honduras Ten per Cents. 
should ‘clear’ without unnecessary delay. It may be 
confidently assumed that the aborgines in the mahogany 
forest of the State will make no new ‘deal’ with those 
they plundered some decades of years ago unless a fresh 
draft can be made upon the credulity of British investors. 
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NATAL 


TYNHE Legislative Council of Natal is reconsidering 

the Responsible Government Bill; and in truth 
a clumsier specimen of constitution-mongering was 
never perpetrated, even by the architect of anarchy for 
Ireland. “I'were too much to hope that the Maritzburg 
politicians would take the further precaution of rede- 
bating the whole problem of Home Rule ; for Sir John 
Robinson’s followers have the upper hand, and volun- 
tary confessions of error are no more fashionable in 
South Africa than elsewhere. Apparently both Lord 
Knutsford and that clear-headed administrator Sir 
Charles Mitchell consider self-government in some 
shape inevitable; and it is urged in favour of their con- 
clusion that, while the community appears in some re- 
spects to have outgrown its curiously mixed constitution, 
the ability with which it has managed its finances is an 
argument for the bestowal of larger powers ; and that 
the status of Natal as a Crown Colony is an obstacle 
to any scheme of federation. On the other hand, the 
* Anti-Responsibles* urge that the whites are too busy 
to attend to politics, and that free institutions (with 
Imperial supervision removed) would simply result in 
the ‘nobbling’ of affairs by a gang of pushing adven- 
turers. Again they argue that Natal would come 
into an African Union on better terms, if she were 
backed by the mother-country, than if she stood op- 
posed, unaided and alone, to the material and moral 
superiority of the Cape. Besides, federation being quite 
in the clouds, is it not folly to legislate with the un- 
certain for pole-star? In short the pros and cons, so 
far as the European population is concerned, seem about 
balanced, and the elections of ‘90—when little more than 
half the voters went to the polls, and the majority was 
less than five per cent.—accurately represented the per- 
plexity (or apathy) of the community. ‘To most minds 
Lord Melbourne’s old query would occur: ‘Why not 
leave it alone?’ Unfortunately the Colonial Secretary 
can adopt no firmer attitude than one of mild acqui- 
escence in a doubtful principle ; and so Natal must be 
left to take her leap in the dark. 

The difficulty of conferring responsible government 
assumes proportions still more formidable if another 
class of inhabitant be considered: namely, the un- 
sophisticated and unenfranchised Nigger. In any case 
the Black Question is serious enough, since native 
already outnumbers immigrant by ten to one, and 
is breeding as though in emulation of the Aboriginal 
Rabbit. Worse still: this particular Ethiopian shows 
not the slightest inclination to change his skin. The 
European inventions he cherishes are ‘ square-face ° and 
beer alone ; in the heart of an English community he 
remains idle, dirty, non-moral, unwilling to abandon 
the tribal system, unable to comprehend the virtues of 
private property. Clearly his future treatment is a 
matter of grave consideration : a matter, too, into which 
his personal likings enter no less than our projects for 
his civilisation. Now, one thing is certain: that he 
is less inclined to kick at the Government of the 
Great White Queen across the sea than at that of 
the planter he knows and does not greatly love. 
He stands in deeper awe of Imperial troops than he 
does of any burgher militia, however efficient and 
well drilled. -In brief, the situation will be changed 
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very much for the worse, unless, with responsible 
Government the native interest be retained under 
Crown control ; and Sir John Robinson’s aim is to 
reduce the said control to a nullity. For in the latest 
draft of the Bill the Governor is no longer chief in 
command but an instrument of the Ministry, while the 
Upper House he nominated, and which was in the 
earlier schemes to have initiated Native legislation, is 
swept clean away. 

Lord Knutsford, we should hope, will stand by his de- 
termination to accept no constitution that includes not 
the amplest and the strictest safeguards against the 
possibility of tinkering the Nigger Difficulty ; for the 
Blue Book shows, and all too plainly, the sort of mea- 
sures to which the unbridled ‘ Responsible’ would re- 
sort. Some are legitimate, if a trifle ‘faddist’: as the 
attachment of the black man to the soil, and the estab- 
lishment in each ‘location’ of a model mechanical 
school. Others are of most dubious expediency : as 
the ‘ peaceful repatriation’ of Zululand (a territory the 
party has the modesty to claim), which policy means 
either nothing at all or simple ‘ Hell or Connaught,’ 
through the risings of a valiant though broken people. 
Even better calculated to give pause is the statement 
of Mr. Hulett, a member of the Executive Council 
and an extensive master of labour, that the elections 
were won by pledges that natives would be compelled 
to work for colonists; and this is suggested by an ex- 
tract from a speech (from the hustings) which denounced 
‘a colonial population living in a condition of idleness 
and savage luxury, yet mocking their neighbours, mock- 
ing their landlords, and mocking their would-be em- 
ployers, and which certainly does appear to point to 
the establishment of a system of predial serfdom. 
With jaunty amiability Lord Knutsford argues that 
when Sir John Robinson’s friends encounter the respon- 
sibilities of office, they will be found averse from hurry 
in the matter of fundamental changes. But he will do 
well to weigh every word and syllable of the amended 
Bill; for, if the Natalese be disposed to play fast and 
loose with their future, the Empire can in no wise 
tolerate a war of races in one of its unsoundest parts. 
It may be doubtful if the colony can stand alone ; 
but it is certain that the British race in South Africa 
must be preserved from suicide. It is great pity, 
indeed, that the Tory Secretary for the Colonies does 
not emulate Lord Kimberley in his sturdy opposition to 
these foolhardy local ambitions. 





BRITISH FADS AND FRENCH FOLLY 
RANCE, despite her brilliant intelligence, is ever 
unable to penetrate the mystery of Britain. To 
catalogue the mistakes of the past were impossible. 
The British novelist—of the sterner sex—has a fine 
faculty of error where the French tongue is concerned ; 
but the corresponding ignorance of the French savant is 
unsurpassed and unspeakable. Whether British reserve 
or Gallic self-sufficiency be the cause, for our neigh- 
bours to cross the Channel is completely to destroy 
their esprit. No institution in the world is so cun- 
ningly devised to excite the laughter of Paris as the 
system of University Extension: yet here is M. Max 
Leclerc, a cultured and instructed Frenchman, writing 
in a spirit of enthusiasm concerning what is only a 
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harmless hobby of the democratic don. In England, 
writes this amiable foreigner, ‘sentiment is a native 
action: every cause is followed immediately by its effect.’ 
There is no compliment your Briton can claim with 
a worse grace. Effects, of a sort, are common in our 
midst, but where shall we seek their causes, save in 
abject sentimentality ? There are who, actuated by an 
unthinking philanthropy, believe that every coster- 
monger, every domestic servant, should enjoy the benefit 
of a university training. Reflecting not, these worthy 
creatures send forth their missionaries, and hold penny- 
readings. in the remotest township of the Empire. 
The effect bears no relation to the cause. ‘The people, 
maybe, are diverted at the phrase and accent of the 
junior don. But culture and education are not to be 
reached by short cuts, and if the mission amuse the 
lecturer, and prove a pastime to fifty daughters of the 
Middle Class, the enterprise jhas achieved the highest 
triumph possible. ‘To inveigle a hundred ill-read_per- 
sons into listening to a discourse upon Greek tragedy 
is a success of a sort, but it has no point of contact 
with learning, and none with what M. Leclerc is pleased 
to term la haute cadlture. 

The cheerful M. Leclerc has taken the evidence of 
none but the incriminated, and he professes a frank 
faith in the cultivation of the;Mob. The scholars of 
Great Britain, he asserts, do not permit intellect to in- 
terfere with practical life. But he makes no allowance 
for the Fad. How should he—being a Frenchman— 
detect its presence ? He informs all such Parisians as 
are privileged to read la Revue Bleue that an important 
intellectual revolution has taken place in Britain: ge 
the brightest spirits of our Universities, unheedful « 
wealth or reputation, have gone forth to the provinces 
to do battle with ignorance and superstition. It is 
with regret that we do our best to undeceive him. Had 
his inquiries been less partially conducted, he had 
learned that University Extension, so far from being 
an exalted mission, is}but a purely commercial plan of 
bringing home a cheap dilettantism to the * Lower 
Middles. With science and literature it has no con- 
cern ; its lecturers are chosen—like so many Methodist 
preachers—because they know how to tickle the ears of 
the mob. Popularity, not erudition, insures their success. 
As we have remarked before, they have superseded the 
old-fashioned adventurer, once wont to hold penny- 
readings in town-halls or tin chapels. ‘Their connection 
with their Universities is of the slenderest, and their 
office brings more emolument than glory. By an in- 
discreet courtesy the leisured ladies and ambitious 
artisans who are cajoled into the belief that a course 
of six lectures on English Characteristics means culture, 
are permitted to affiliate themselves to a University ; 
but the courtesy means as little as the culture, and we 
best consult truth and common sense if we recognise that 
the supreme endeavour of academic philanthropy must 
ever end in the harmless amusement of a mixed audience. 
To translate cause into effect is laudable as difficult : 
but to compass the paltriest effect and fit it thereafter 
to a most magnanimous cause is a piece of hypocrisy no 
intelligent Frenchman is called upon to envy. 

It is pleasant to be reminded by M. Leclere that the 
initiator of our great enterprise was Mr. James Stuart, 
‘aujourdhui professeur en titre It will be news to 
some admirers of this shrill-souled demagogue that he 
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is universally known as a distinguished astronomer. Is 
it possible that the amiable Frenchman was driven to 
this conclusion because Mr. Stuart is somehow embroiled 
in the publication of The Star? What more fitting 
exponent of the degradation of learning could be found 
than one who, calling himself scholar and gentleman, has 
been condemned for sharp practices in journalism even 
by Mr. T. P. O'Connor? However, that is but a side 
issue, and we gladly embrace the opportunity of re- 
minding M. Max Leclere that our Universities, in 
spite of the assaults of the demagogue, are still ‘ trés 
égoistes et tres fermées. The system of Extension is a 
sop to the many-headed, administered without the sym- 
pathy of the majority of resident graduates. In Eng- 
land, as in France, the best will in the world will not 
avail to cheapen learning; and Cambridge at least has 
shown, by her determination to cherish the study of 
Greek, that no vulgar interference from outside shall 
induce her to forget her duty. For learning, no less 
than art, ‘is a goddess of dainty thought—reticent of 
habit, abjuring all obtrusiveness, purposing in no way 
to better others, and the efforts of Mr. Stuart and all 
his colleagues are powerless to cheapen her privileges. 
But there is no reason why they should not continue in 
all sincerity to organise the penny-reading ; though it 
was hardly courteous to deceive the excellent M. Leclerc. 
He, however, may be of good heart, and assure himself 
that his own countrymen will ever have too keen a 
sense of cause and effect to emulate the grosser follies 
of Britain. So that his warning to his fellow-country- 
men—‘je ne propose pas aux étudiants de France de 
coper les Anglais’—is unnecessary : for they, whose 
lucidity was once praised of Matthew Arnold, know 
better than to give the people a stone, and obstinately 
declare that here is the choicest bread. 





CONCERNING ‘ BETTERMENT’ 
VHE London County Council is dying unmourned 
of men. In the three years of its existence it 
has contrived to make itself as cordially hated as its pre- 
decessor, the Metropolitan Board of Works, was bitterly 
despised. Of certain sins—its prurient meddlesome- 
the tale is twice told ; and 





ness, its fussy ignorance 
these may be charitably forgotten when the sinner is 
dead. Not so the policy—pompously announced and 
obstinately maintained—of refusing to undertake any 
public improvement until a particular system of taxa- 
tion shall have been sanctioned by Parliament. It is 
within the strictest truth to say that for a score of 
years to come the ratepayers of London will have to 
pay for the mulishness in this respect of the present 
Council. The price is worth thinking about, even were 
it not paid for the establishment of some great principle 
of equity in taxation, as the Council contends it is. But 
in spite of all the dust of words that the so-called Pro- 
gressives have sprinkled their pet fad withal, it is still 
possible to see that the essential idea involves no 
principle at all, but only a question of administrative 
detail. 

What in a nutshellis the whole dispute ? The Pro- 
gressive majority contends that any street improvement 
brings profit to the owners of adjoining property ; and 
that therefore the said owners should be compelled to 
contribute to the cost of the improvement by a special 
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rate ; which rate, having acquired an Americanism, it 
calls ‘ betterment.’ Both word and idea are plausible. 
Surely it is equitable that, if A’s income be enhanced 
by an expenditure on the part of all the letters of the 
alphabet, A shall be asked to make a special contribu- 
tion towards this expenditure ? Even the most dunder- 
headed will admit that much without a moment’s pause. 
Yes: but who is A, and what should be his special con- 
tribution? These are fundamental issues, and until 
they are found this ‘betterment’ proposal is not a 
workable scheme but the naked ghost of one. 
Unhappily the London County Council, so precise as 
to the wording of a song or the length of a petticoat, 
is on this point vague to a degree. Last year it tried 
its patent with the American name on a proposed im- 
provement of metropolitan, almost of national, impor- 
tance in the Strand. Its officials set to work to find A, 
the man whose property would be improved by that 
widening of the street. They collected statistics; they 
prepared maps; and then they said,‘ Lo! here is A, 
and he is properly shaded ; and every owner that is not 
shaded is an ordinary person, getting no special profit, 
and therefore paying no special rate. The map, with 
all its delicate tints, was next taken before a Committee 
of the House of Commons; and questions were asked, 
which affected the map as well as the witnesses. The 
contours of the shaded district varied as constantly as 
that of the Lady of the Weather in The Daily Graphic: 
for sometimes they got larger, and sometimes they got 
less ; till at last the Committee lost patience, and re- 
jected the scheme as impracticable. Then came the 
tragi-comedy. The Council, balked of its ambition 
to originate a tax, turned petulant, and declined to 
undertake any street improvement at all: declined, in 
fact, the business it was elected to do. An attitude of 
such insolence—towards Parliament and towards the 
public—obviously needed justification : so the Council 





and its apologists were moved to declare that a Tory 
Parliament was allowing the general ratepayer to be 
robbed for the benefit of the particular ground landlord. 
Why a Tory more than any other Parliament should do 
this thing was not explained : nor was it told that there 
is now available for use (and often used) a method 
of intercepting part of the pecuniary benefit which a 
public improvement confers on adjoining owners. All 
that is wanted is for the local authority, when street 
improvement is in contemplation, to buy up a wide 
margin of ground beyond what will be absorbed in the 
new roadway; the improvement made, this margin is 
sold or let on building leases; and the profit on the 
transaction goes a long way towards the general cost. 
Northumberland Avenue, made by the derided Board 
of Works, cost the ratepayer not a penny: and what 
that band of jobbers did is surely not beyond the powers 
of a Council whose financial purity is only surpassed by 
its stainlessness in morals. ‘True,it is rare that a metro- 
politan improvement can be made to cost nothing by the 
sale of surplus ground ; but expenses can always be 


largely reduced thereby, and this is all that can be said 
for the ‘ betterment’ business. That and no more. The 
object of the two plans is, in fact, exactly the same, and, 
so far as they could be accurately applied, they would 
have exactly the same effect. Both present difficulties. 
On the one hand, a public body, making large purchases 
of land and the interests on it, works at a heavy disad- 
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vantage, and may not be able to sell as profitably as it 
should ; on the other, the difficulty is to identify owners 
on whom to impose a special rate, and determine how 
much each shall pay. Moreover, if ‘ betterment’ be 
charged, then logically ‘ worsement ’ should be admitted 
also: when the County Council would be compelled to 
reckon with everybody who should claim that the cut- 
ting of a new street had diverted business from his door. 
These difficulties appear to many not incompetent per- 
sons even more serious than those of the other plan. 
But whether they be worse or not, the difference is 
not one of principle but one of detail: a difference 
that no man witha modicum of common sense would 
allow to stand between himself and the straightforward 
work he had undertaken to do. 


CHURCH AND STATE 

‘TNO oppose the Disestablishment of the Church of 

Scotland and to unite the three Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland are the aims of the Laymen’s 
League. At a meeting of the League held last week 
in Edinburgh, the Duke of Argyll confined himself 
practically to a defence of the Church as by law estab- 
lished, and he has therefore been taken to task for not 
referring to what some hold to be the main purpose 
of the organisation. But the Duke was right, and his 
critics are talking simply for talking’s sake. The first 
duty of all Scotsmen who want the national recogni- 
tion of religion to continue in Scotland is now to op- 
pose so united a front to the Liberationists that the 
wiser sort of them shall perceive that Disestablish- 
ment is not within the range of practical politics. If 
the Laymen’s League succeed in making this clear, 
the reunion of the Churches may ensue. For us, we 
confess it, reunion has little more than a sentimental 
value. Of course, it is a scandal that two, and some- 
times three, rival places of worship should be built 
where one would suffice : moreover, the waste of money 
and of energy in all the Scottish Presbyterian Churches 
is vast and pitiful. But, while there are many Dis- 
senting ecclesiastics whom it would be an honour to the 
Church to have within her courts, there are men in both 
branches of Dissent belonging to ecclesiastical parties 
which could never find a place in any Establishment. 
And the picture of a State Church which should em- 
brace some eighty per cent. of the population is not 
altogether alluring. A Church thus numerically power- 
ful and practically free from the control desiderated by 
Erastus would be a menace to liberty. And were it 
wholly free from State connection, which is the specious 
ideal held up by those who profess to desire to disestab- 
lish the Church for her own good, Scotland would of a 
certainty be wholly uninhabitable. 

Is there nothing for it, then, but simply to maintain 
the present state of affairs? ‘The Duke of Argyll 
appeared to see nothing ; and, as we think, his position 
was at once logical and businesslike. The Church of 
Scotland is now—practically—as free as Chalmers and 
the founders of the Free Church would have made it. 
Patronage—the cause not merely of the great secession 
of 1843 but of all the earlier secessions—has been 
abolished : what reason, then, have the Dissenters for 
continuing to dissent? Free Churchman and United 
Presbyterian will of course give reasons—unintelligible 
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to any but Scotsmen and not always comprehensible of 
them even ; and so the schisms go on, to the disgrace 
of a people which prides itself on its common sense, and 
to the scandal of Christianity. 

The hopeful thing about the ecclesiastical future of 
Scotland—and it is the only one—is the existence of this 
Laymen’s League. If the nobles, the lawyers, and the 
business men will tackle the question and shut their 
doors on the clergy—who may with advantage be re- 
minded that in Scotland at least they are ministers and 
not priests—then is there some chance of a financial 
protocol, whose effect would be—not perhaps the abo- 
lition of the two great Dissenting Churches but—the 
achievement of such a treaty of live-and-let-live that 
in a few years something more like reunion may be 
possible. In the meantime it is absurd to fall foul of 
the Duke of Argyll and of the Laymen’s League because 
they have no panacea to make all men meek. The 
Laymen’s League can exclude the clergy from its mem- 
bership ; but the clergy will still guide the Churches, 
and it is certain that while there are ecclesiastical polli- 
ticians in Scotland the union of the Churches will be 
brought about, if at all, not by clerical guidance but by 
the pressure, financial and other, which the laity are 
able to bring to bear upon clericalism. For that reason 
and claims—the sup- 





the Laymen’s League deserves 
port of all Scotsmen who would save their country 
from a great evil: with the sympathy of all such Eng- 
lishmen as are well-wishers to the great principle of the 
national recognition of religion. In this fight, as has 
often been said, the Church of Scotland is regarded 
simply as the outwork of the Church of England ; and 
it is a fact that, were not this so, Disestablishment would 
never have been heard of north the ‘Tweed. 





5.010. 
January 14, 1892 
E bring no laurels for thy gentle herse, 
\ Sweet Prince, no trophies from the field of strife ; 
Nor have we deeds of valour to rehearse : 
Only the lily of a stainless life, 
Thyself the trophy. ‘Take, O Christ, this flower 
Into Thy hand ; complete its earthly dower 
With kisses of Thy lips ; its fragrance own, 
And offer it before Thy Father's throne. 


Left! left! the desolate grief, the long unrest ! 
‘Ab, when! ah, when 
Shall Heaven unite?” God grant thee, princely maid, 
To gather to thy breast 
The love that He hath laid 
Deep in the hearts of His own Englishmen. 


T. E. B. 


FREEHOLD FARMS 

N the beginning the objects of the county agitation 
were vague enough; but the last month or two 
have witnessed the emergence of two distinct and an- 
tagonistic policies: neither of them viewed with any 
satisfaction by those with a real interest in—or more 
than a superficial knowledge of —the question. Briefly 
stated, the first is as follows. The Gladstonians, who 
began by protesting that our only hope of salvation lay 
in a system of peasant-proprietorship, have executed a 
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complete change of front. To hear them now you 
would think they had newly discovered the saving grace 
of rent. Ownership has assumed a most evil aspect in 
their eyes. ‘Plant the land over with yeoman farmers 
or with peasant cultivators on their own freeholds,’ says 
one authority ; ‘ bid them take root, every man in his 
own little plot, nor care for anything but to rake some 
sort of a living out of it; and you will create a popu- 
lation the most Conservative imaginable, and likely in 
time to become sordid, ignorant, narrow, absolutely 
impervious to progressive ideas.” The meaning of this 
is plain. Of the various ‘feelers’ the Radicals have 
thrown out, only the cry for Parish Councils has caught 
on. ‘The typical villager—the real Hodge: not the 
Schnadhorstian variety—may not care a button for 
this petty parliament; but the busybodies who claim 
to be his mouthpiece have recognised therein a most 
inviting field for the exercise of their peculiar talents. 
It would afford them endless opportunities for talk, and 
on occasion it could be used asa hold wherefrom to worry 
the parson and the squire. Also, it fits in with a new 
policy which seems to recommend itself to faddists. 
The municipalisation of the land is an attenuation of 
the theory of Mr. Henry George. Now, the process of 
spoliation were greatly simplified if you began by creat- 
ing corporate bodies to which the property might be 
handed over. ‘If public credit is to be used for the 
purchase of land, the purchase should be made by public 
bodies for the public benefit, says our man in authority. 
It is scarce necessary to denote the inherent vicious- 
ness of this project. As a measure for checking the 
migration to towns, it does not even pretend to the 
slightest chance of success. | What is claimed for it 
by the most sanguine is simply (1) that it would in- 
sure a reasonable fixity of tenure, and (2) that it would 
prevent rack-renting. But at a time when so many 
farms are standing empty, and landlords are glad to 
find tenants on almost any terms, these precautions are 
obviously superfluous. It is safe to say that not half- 
a-dozen of the 223,000 and odd farmers in England 
and Wales would agree with our man in authority ; 
while few can be so ignorant of the circumstances of 
country life as not to feel something like horror at the 
idea of exchanging one landlord with a deep interest 
in the welfare of his estate for twenty meddling irre- 
sponsibilities with an interest in nothing but gossip 
and the main chance. For if favouritism be the vice 
of the Factor, the vice of the Council assuredly would 
be jobbery. Besides, a squire is a creation of flesh and 
blood, to be objurgated or supplicated, loved or re- 
sisted, according to circumstances. He may, and he 
often does, relent at term day: he will hand back a 
part of the rent in bad times, or he will give the 
man that is down another chance; in brief, his part is 
more or less paternal. But your public body must 
work like a machine, or it is naught. Suppose you 
collected your rents in the way that taxes are collected 
—(and it is certain that with a Parish Council thus col- 
lected they would be) 
but would feel he had exchanged old whips for new scor- 
pions? Radicalism would prevail, however: for every 





and where is the lagging tenant 


Village Council would become a centre for envy and 
hatred and discontent and slander ; and where these are, 
Gladstonism is the only creed ; and if the country were 
so infatuated as to let its rural affairs be ‘ reformed ” 
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by a set of half-starved Dissenting ministers, eaten 
up with jealousy of the Parsons, and a few rabid 
political lecturers, burning to gratify their animosity to 
the Squires, this is the state of things that would en- 
sue. Meanwhile, the main question is being entirely 
obscured. Last year we spent close on a hundred and 
seventy millions on foreign produce, some part of which 
might have been grown on English fields. It is hard to 
understand how the adoption of what is confessedly the 
worst system of land-letting that is known could bring 
us any nearer a solution than we are. 

The scheme propounded by the other side, though not 
on the face of it so preposterous as this one,is nevertheless 
ascheme that does not inspire with confidence. Both are 
alike in so far that both begin by pledging the public 
credit. The Radicals would lend money to the public 
bodies entrusted with the business of * municipalisa- 
tion’; the Conservatives, on the principles of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, would advance money to the small 
farmer or the tenant who wanted to become an owner. 
Mr. Chaplin has spoken strongly in favour of the idea: 
and that is rather surprising. The country round 
about his Lincolnshire estates is largely made up of 
small freeholds, whose owners have clung to their bits 
of earth with uncommon tenacity. But their wretched- 
ness is notorious. Harder worked and worse fed than 
the common peasant, loaded with debt and ever in 
difficulties, they form a class whose lot is less an example 
than a warning. And in other districts there is nothing 
more remarkable than the disappearance of the small 
proprietor. There is a little village in the North where 
forty of them would turn out on horseback at a neigh- 
bour’s funeral: now there is not one. ‘The case is 
typical of East and West and North and South. Nor 
were it hard to parallel the experience in this matter 
of one of the best and the most liberal of British land- 
lords. On one most flourishing estate he has made ita 
rule for twenty years to give his tenants every facility 
for buying their holdings: many of the most thriving 
took the chance ; and what was the result? Nearly 
every one landed himself in difficulties ; and the most 
of the best of them implored him to buy back the pro- 
perty and keep them on as tenants. He did so in every 
case; and the men who as owners looked out on ruin 
tind as tenants that they can make a comfortable liveli- 
hood. ‘This could only be (it may be argued) because 
they had not sufficient capital. But the secret is a part 
Where there is property there will 
always be borrowing, and you can only turn tenants 


of human nature. 


into such owners as discover the convenience of a mort- 
gage at the first bad season—if not before. And in hus- 
bandry there is seldom much capital in hand. 

As to the labourer, it is extremely doubtful if he 
He has had the best of the bar- 
gain for many years. The landlord has had to tax his 


rents, the farmer his pfofits ; but the hired man has 


want to be a farmer. 


taxed nothing. One need not go far for a reason. 
The decay of population is a palpable fact all over 
rural England. If Hodge had stuck to the soil, exces- 
sive competition must have reduced his earnings. In 
any other industry the present depression would have 
thrown hundreds of people out of work ; but in agri- 
culture you have the curious phenomenon of profits at 


a minimum in conjunction with an absolute scarcity 


of labour. 
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CARDINAL MANNING 
. \ THEN the two Internationals, the Red and the 


Black, unite, the Social Revolution will be ac- 
complished.” 
that, let the Church turn Socialist, and Socialism (or the 
Church) would be supreme: when all but hierarchical 
Now, it might be 
interesting to speculate as to what share the eminent 


Thus Bismarck ; who meant, of course, 


government would be impossible. 


ecclesia-tic who died last week has had in turning things 
British 1 the direction of this monstrous marriage of 
anarchy and dogma; but it would be profitable in no 
sense of the word. Posterity alone will be in the posi- 
tion to judge of the results achieved by Manning as that 
good and faithful servant of the Church of Rome who, in 
any and every struggle between poor and rich, lost never 
an opportunity of showing that his Church was on the 
side of the poor. It is not for us to say that he was con- 
sciously working for the supremacy of that Church in 
matters temporal: for himself would doubtless have re- 
pudiated any such gloss upon his work, nor all without 
Justice, for he might frankly—(he was frank on occasion) 
—have claimed that he was a follower of Christ in deed 
as in word, and that Christ was the greatest Socialist of 
all. Now, this Christian Socialism has been well de- 
fined by a minister of the Scottish Church : ‘ Modern 
Socialism says that what is yours is mine; Christian 
Socialism that what is mine is yours.” And while one 
must rejoice that Manning the citizen exampled all 
the Churches of the nobler theory of life, one must also 
regret that Manning the ecclesiastic should have found 
it expedient to countenance all those brutes and dolts 
and barren things that practise the more base. 

As a thinker, the Cardinal-Archbishop contributed 
to the sum of human ideas just nothing at all. His 
was an emotional, not an intellectual, nature : though 
his preaching was not ornate but simple and clear, and 
he riveted you from the opening to the close as few 
living men can do. All the same, it was the manner 
not the matter, the man not the thinker, the tempera- 
ment not the intellect, that enchained. As a writer 
he can scarce be said to exist: he was too intelli- 
gent to write anything that was not worth reading, 
for one or other reason; but he was never a master 
of English as Newman was, no controversialist as 
Lightfoot, no scholar as Westcott. His secret was 
that his personality was unique in Britain: so that, 
indeed, it is not too much to say that since the days of 
Becket the Church of Rome has had no better servant 
in these islands. Let us put his Socialism aside ; nor 
consider too curiously whether it was deliberate, choicely 
reasoned, and designed to unite the Reds and Blacks, 
or merely the effect of an emotional person ascetic in 
habit yet craving to help and better the poor. “Tis 
certain that, in Britain, be his motives what they might, 
he leaves his Church in a very different position from 
that in which he found her. For his Church is now 
far richer, more powerful, more populous than at any 
time since the Reformation ; and her great increase 
in wealth, in power, in numbers alike—is all an out- 
come of Manning’s episcopate. 

The truth is, he was the picture of an ecclesiastic ; his 
statecraft (old-womanly sometimes) was usually of the 
sort that appeals to the imagination ; and, if it were not 
always successful, it was generally well-devised, and 
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from the artist’s point of view—it generally deserved suc- 
cess. A ‘Society Cardinal, no doubt; who made things 
fashionable, where Newman made things respectable : 
but a man of temperament and a man of will; a per- 
son who interested Disraeli and fascinated the small 
change of Mr. Stead, who could interfere to purpose in 
the private affairs of Duchesses and the public affairs 
of Dockers; an ascetic born and made, who could sit 
at meat with men that ate and drank, and rebuke them 
from the height of three parched peas and a glass of 
water ; a teacher who, with less than three ideas in his 
head, could yet affect the possession of a thousand ; a 
figure as picturesque as elegant, as decorous—(where the 
mournful evening press was not concerned )—as admir- 
able, as has ever crossed the stage of English politics ; 
and withal the most devout and useful servant the 
Vatican had in these islands—that was Manning. 





THE PERILS OF REALISM 


ZOLA is very angry. He knows—none better— 
IVE. that his intentions are strictly honourable, and 
he will not let himself be taken to task for debauching 
the public mind. It is all a mistake, he says: he has 
written thirty volumes, and in all these thirty volumes 
there are not a hundred pages that cannot be read by 
everybody. Be this as it may, it is certain that every- 
body reads these hundred pages, and that some few there 
must be who misread the rest of the thirty volumes. 
As we know, it is their general tendency to blunt and 
stale the moral sense ; for M. Zola, with that lyrical 
temperament of his, has suffered from the first under 
the obsession of certain elementary facts in the phy- 
sical life of man, to which facts he has beeu compelled 
to give the strongest literary expression he could achieve. 
Thirty volumes of such expression have but to be sold 
by the hundred thousand copies to induce in the public 
that reads a moral obtuseness—a brutalisation, so to 
speak, of the spiritual element—not all unlike to that 
of the man that writes ; and of this there are symptoms 
enough and to spare in the Paris of to-day. But there 
is a point, it would seem, at which the public has to 
stop: it gets sick and tired of depravity, it finds that 
the grosser forms of materialism do not pay, and— 
unless the crisis be supreme: as the ‘Terror was, 
for instance—it leaves off sack, and takes to living 
cleanly: wherein it is more fortunate than the indi- 
vidual, who generally goes from bad to worse, until 
he ‘falls a victim to the violence of his own con- 
tending passions, like Brian de Bois-Guilbert or un- 
happy M. de Maupassant. Signs are not awanting 
that a certain section of French society has reached 
this stage, and that decency will presently be as good 
form in Paris as it is beginning not to be in London. 
For which reason the ingenious de Chirac may be said 
to have come too late. 

To this sweet youth, an ex-clerk apparently, it oc- 
curred that, inasmuch as M. Zola had but to write of 
<ertain acts and deeds to make a fortune, the man that 
would put those acts and deeds upon the stage was 
¢ertain of a fortune too, 'To which end he set up a 
theatre; knowing that ‘ realistic ’= filthy, and that no 
good ‘realist’ has ever recognised the existence in 
“realism” of anything that is not disgusting and ob- 
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scene, he called his establishment ‘ Théatre Réaliste ’ ; 
he procured the services of two elderly ladies as in- 
genuous (let us call it) as himself; he opened his door 
to a select audience ; he went on to ‘ realise’ reality : and 
he and the other performers were hissed off the boards 
for their pains. More: he was pulled up—(of course 
he called himself an Artist and described his feats as 
Art)—for an outrage on public decency, and sentenced 
to fifteen months’ imprisonment. To the joy of the 
Parisian press and the unfeigned regret, no doubt, of 
good Zolaphytes innumerable not privileged to witness 
his efforts in the cause of Art. 

Just now there is a kind of reaction in his favour. 
M. Zola—though, says a correspondent of The St. 
James's Gazette, ‘as a champion of decency he was bound 
to approve of the prosecution "—considers de Chirac a 
scapegoat, and ‘ thinks the punishment excessive’; while 
in other quarters it is agreed that de Chirac was but an 
instrument, and that the real authors of this very curious 
attempt to regenerate the drama have gone scot-free. 
All the same, the prosecution fits in well enough with 
certain facts of the same sort to add a certain plausi- 
bility to the argument that Paris will very soon be 
capable of general decency. No doubt such essays as 
de Chirac’s are not new: for had not the Regent a 
charming little playhouse of his own? and did not 
Collé and the rest write ‘ realistic’ pieces for its stage ? 
But at least the performances were private, at least the 
audiences were of intimates all compact, at least there 
was no methodism, no cant about Art, about either one 
or other. Now de Chirac’s performances were public : 
you paid at the doors, and what you witnessed was an 
experiment in drama. The Regent and his friends 
amused themselves; they gave themselves out for no 
better than they were—a set, that is, of polissons polts- 
sonnant en polissonnerie ; they took no money at the 
doors, and they scandalised none but themselves. In 
all which particulars they differed absolutely from de 





Chirac and his fellow-artists ; whose object, though no 
doubt the elevation of the drama was a part of it, was 
chiefly, it would seem, to bring in the Zolaphyte, and 
make themselves a little coin. Enough, as de Chirac 
observed, ‘ to cover expenses’: which, to judge by what 
he paid his fellow-performers, cannot have been great. 
It is noted by the same correspondent that this de 
Chirac business has altogether changed the tone of those 
that were clamouring, even at the moment of its coming 
on, for the abolition of the Censorship. That con- 
summation achieved, a man might produce the thing 
he would; whereby, it is plain, the arts of acting and 
drama would benefit exceedingly, at the same time that 
the last vestige of an ignorant and brutal despotism 
would be removed from the pure, free air of an en- 
lightened Republic. But de Chirac was his own 
Dramatic Censor; and that was what got him into 
trouble. He asked no leave—he took it ; and he is in 
gaol; and the ‘ realistically’ given now see that, with 
every man his own de Chirac—with none to license but 
with the police to approve or disapprove the results of 
self-licensing—it is probably as well to leave things as 
they are. ‘To elevate the drama ‘ realistically” is an 
enchanting thought : but fifteen months’ imprisonment 
for yourself, with lighter terms for your accomplices ? 
That is another affair; and indeed it is probably as 
well that the Age of Martyrdom has passed. 
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MODERN MEN 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY 


PD peneite a Grand Inquisitor purged of theology, 

inquisitorially zealous for unfaith—contemptuous, 
unlistening, amorous of punishment; figure him cast 
shackled among the tolerances of the nineteenth century, 
shorn of office yet officiously assertive of power; fill the 
void once tenanted by the Fathers of the Church and 
Saint Thomas Aquinas with a generous equipment of 
latter-day scientific creeds ; give an unresting combative- 
ness, a perfect sense of security, a blind complacency of 
satire : create him clerical in appearance, square-headed, 
severe in line, superior and massive: and the ultimate 
conception will not unfaithfully represent Professor Huxley 
as he plays his public part before his contemporaries. Pro- 
bably they are very few that would so bitterly resent the 
epithet ‘ clerical’ as Mr. Huxley ; and he might point to 
a life-long pose of anti-clericalism in repudiation. The 
‘ Levites in charge of the ark of culture and monopolists 
of liberal education’ have ever been the facile butt of his 
somewhat monotonous satire. His hatred of dogma—in 
some ways the strongest clerical note—is such that scornful 
reference to dogmatic theology is nearly as insistent an 
intrusion upon his work as was King Charles’s head upon 
the writings of Mr. Dick. Yet it is to be noted that his 
dislike of dogma is chiefly dislike of the dogma he re- 
fuses; the dogma of his own profession—too often a 
shifting aspect of truth—is as sacred to him as ever dogma 
of another kind could be to the blindest theologian ; it 
claims in him as willing an intolerance, as contemptuous 
an infallibility. He has also the clerical manner of setting 
it forth to the world. The style is natural to him; and 
though from a variety of circumstances his scientific 
labours form the most important factors of his career, 
it is impossible to resist the conviction that he is never 
so content, so complacent, so expressive of himself, as 
when he turns to religious controversy, demolishing the 
evidences of an universal deluge or questioning the testi- 
monies to the truth of the miracle of Gadara. Shelley 
himself was not more unmistakably a religious fanatic 
void of a God than is Professor Huxley a cleric deficient 
in dogmatic religion, and lacking but the superfluous 
decoration of orders. 

As an exponent of biological science he has been emi- 
nently successfu!, and he has deserved his success. Master 
of an admirable method and with a perfect sense of order, 
he is probably the most clear-headed and direct of living 
lecturers. In this province he is a man who has ever 
understood the advantage: first, of knowing precisely 
what he wanted to say, and second, of saying it. He has 
learned the difficult art of escape from the very complete- 
ness of his own knowledge. His sympathy with the mind 
of the scientific novice is so memorial that he is never 
oblivious to the right progression of facts by which a 
whole science may be easiest acquired. And the lucidity 
of his personal method is by no means an accomplishment 
confined to his oral lectures. As a writer of scientific 
text-books he is the very prince of methodists ; his prac- 
tical essay on the Frog, for example, can scarce be praised 
too highly for every quality precious to the student of 
elementary biology. Every dissection, every examination, 
every direction to the scalpel, develop from each other in 
so natural a succession that it has been the fate of many 
an elated student to attribute to his own dexterity that 
which, three parts of it, belongs to the dexterity of his 
teacher: which elation a text-book by another hand makes 
haste to scatter. In the performance of his own experi- 
ments Professor Huxley has been no less successful than 
in his directions for the experiments of his pupils. Scrupu- 
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lous as he has ever been in the statement of ascertained 
scientific fact—a very different matter, be it noted, from 
the exposition of scientific theory—it was to be expected 
that in experiment he could touch no mean; that he 
must succeed to the full or, failing by never so little, 
confess complete failure ; and such a failure he has very 
rarely had to confess. 

The controversy must range more doubtfully upon his 
merits as an original scientific thinker. His capacity for 
the assimilation of current scientific creeds is of so asto- 
nishing a vivacity that his works have often the ring of 
discovery. This has been a characteristic note from the 
outset of his career. Ina passage exceedingly typical of 
his (clerical) style of writing he has somewhere given a 
clue to that quality of his intelligence. Dealing with the 
period when The Origin of Species was first given to the 
world, ‘Those,’ says he, ‘whose memories carry them back 
to this time will remember that the infant ’ (clerical for the 
newly published work) ‘ was remarkably lively, and that a 
great number of excellent persons mistook its manifes- 
tations of a vigorous individuality for mere naughtiness ; 
in fact, there was a very pretty turmoil about its cradle. 
My recollections of the period are particularly vivid ; for, 
having conceived a tender affection for a child of what ap- 
peared to me to be such remarkable promise, I acted for 
some time in the capacity of a sort of under-nurse, and 
thus came in for my share of the storms which threatened 
the very life of the young creature.’ A scientific under- 
nurse comes pat in the description of Professor Huxley’s 
service to original science. He has that wide, even minute, 
knowledge of the known truths of biology which every 
nurse should have of babies. But just as it is presumed 
that nurses add to the world’s stock of babies more or less 
by the way, so, in a rough sense, Mr. Huxley’s additions to 
the stock of science seem casual rather than quintessen- 
tial. His paper ‘ On the form of the Cranium among the 
Patagonians and the Fuegians’ was doubtless valuable to 
specialists ; and his partiality for certain forms of protozoa 
has resulted in the bringing forth of lesser scientific truths 
that lie to his undoubted credit. There is at the same time 
no need to undervalue the worth of his labours. His 
laboratory work has no doubt been of splendid efficiency, 
and his personal research has materially advanced our 
knowledge of biological detail. It is in a consideration 
of the greater discoveries that you are recalled to the fact 
that beyond the praise of a common superlative the re- 
sources of language are unable to stray. 

As a controversialist Professor Huxley has never hesi- 
tated to give battle. He is eager for frays; and the 
nearer to religion the trend of fight the more joyfully does 
he raise his war-whoop. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Henry George, 
Professor Mivart, and the Reverend Richard Clerke, S.J., 
represent in thought, religion, science, and revolution the 
aspects of human things which are most powerful to awake 
his scornful wrath. He is of that thrice-fortunate tem- 
perament which, being incapable of persuasion, is perfectly 
blind to the superior forces of an opponent. The imper- 
turbability of his clerkly sarcasm is never shaken upon its 
deep-set centres. He will repeat, and repeat, and repeat, 
and smilingly wander out of the controversy repeating 
repetition. It is now seven years since, owing to ill-health, 
he withdrew from public offices and retired to Eastbourne, 
with the pension of a grateful country. But they have 
not been seven years of silence ; and you would say that 
only one power can ever stay that combative pen. It is 
therefore the greater pity that his weapons are not more 
subtle. He has no agility of phrase, no edged satire, and 
—for all practical purposes—no sense of humour. It is 
true that he has a humourous pose—as it were a trick of 
self-stimulated laughter ; but nursery metaphors, and what 
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honest and foolish men are used to call ‘bluff and plain 
speaking,’ are the limits of his gaiety ; while it is with the 
phrase, ‘I fail to perceive,’ that he is likely to bow himself 
out of this puzzling world. His public posts have been 
many, and in all he has acquitted himself with singular 
conscientiousness. There are men of science now living 
who hold that the gratitude of a country grew sentimental 
in the assignment of his pension ; but the question is too 
professionally delicate for present discussion. He has 
secured for himself—not probably a name’s immortality 
but—a generous measure of renown among his contempo- 
raries: so that his reward seems not too liberally balanced 
against his reputation. 





HUMOUR IN MUSIC 
HE phrase has a progressive savour. It seems to give 
ominous approval to the catchwords of the most 
moonstruck band of fanatics that ever confused the inten- 
tions of an art. Let it then be asserted at the outset that 
music is absolutely speechless. It commerces with the 
language not of words but of emotions. In this lies the 
compulsion of its most stringent rule. Because the lan- 
guage of emotion is inarticulate, because the beauty of 
music is a vague beauty, as of a dream, therefore is there 
the stronger need for binding shackles. The government 
of music, its form, its method, its scholastic needs, are as 
it were a modern interpretation of ancient witchcraft. Of 
eld they fashioned their willow wands, they drew their 
charmed circles, uttered their secret incantations, mingled 
their caldrons: and the spirit arose. The mistake of a 
sign, the false move of a hand, brought confusion to the 
worker and to those for whom he worked : 
‘O ye mistook ! Ye should have snatched his wand 
And bound him fast. Without the rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady that sits here 
Bound in strong fetters fixed and motionless.’ 
No less imperative, no less particular, are the laws that 
govern the right reason of music. That Muse will be 
wooed and won ever by the same arts; and if a man 
should strive to replace the melodious rhythms of her true 
utterance by the alien sounds of an everyday speech, she 
will unloose her hands and depart. Her influences are 
subtle ; and he that would win her must learn her. 
This—the purely emotional character of musie—being 
accepted for an axiom, it seems legitimate to inquire into 
the humourous possibilities of an art which, in its own 
lawful kingdom, has a limitless world for work. In the 
beginning of things, when music was in the cradle—for 
though an indefinite progress is a theory to scout, a growth 
into full being is a clearly observable experience—there 
was in its composition no hint of humour. The ballads 
of the fifteenth century are uniformly dreary, and, though 
not uninspired, are informed by not the shadow of a smile. 
When, after the battle of Agincourt, England burst into 
the song, Our King went forth to Normandie, the popular 
air, couched in minor, solemn, slow, and beautiful, with one 
stately phrase curiously prophetic of Handel, seems to this 
generation more fitted by its emotion for a Lacrymosa than 
for the war-chant of a triumphant nation. In plain-song, 
indeed, which had reached a full development when the 
ballad music was yet in infancy, it is easy to detect, espe- 
cially in the long Hallelujah of the Graduale, a feeling of 
gaiety, perfectly out of date and a little askew, but 
unmistakably the product of a contemporary sense of 
humour. With the growth of music, as with the growth 
of every art, the visitations of humour became more per- 
sistent and more abiding. Just as, one may suppose, the 
laws of perspective clamoured for discovery when a sense 
of humour prompted laughter against the contorted and 
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impossible figures of early pictorial art, so the same sense 
touched the wry melancholy of youthful music with the 
emotions that are born of laughter. How, then, define 
the humour of music, and how persuade the world that 
humour is here or there? That it has dwellings in 
music who can doubt that compares Leporello’s opening 
solo in Don Giovanni to Our King went forth to Nor- 
mandie? It is not that there is a mere superfluity of art 
in the one, a falling short in the other. The one has 
bubbled out of a well of laughter; the other has oozed 
from a rock—not only where no laughter is, but—where 
no laughter can be. 

There is no subtle sense requisite for the detection of 
humour in music, and it should not be a difficult matter 
to select the great humourists of music. Again the 
words have an ominous sound; but if it be carefully 
noted that, though Music is served by humourists, she 
has no commerce with wits, the scholastic theory still re- 
mains triumphant. To be witty in music is to Wagnerise 
in a peculiarly offensive manner. Moreover, musical wit 
(so-called) is chiefly a matter of puns, effected for the most 
part by the trombone, the bassoon, and the kettledrum ; 
and when it is possible to write of a musical pun on the 
trombone, you at once begin to perceive how aloof you are 
from speech on musical art. But the quality of humour in 
music is no more than the dictating power, the paramount 
sensitiveness, from which humourous music, governed and 
orderly, is derived. It is also to be noted that the effect 
of genuinely humourous music is not to draw laughter, or 
even smiles, from the intelligent listener, but to arouse in 
one proportion or another the same exhilaration, the same 
gay exuberance, or more restrained buoyancy of spirit, 
which in the musician prompted his composition. It is 
true that there are certain passages of Mozart over which 
it is impossible not to spend a smile ; but it will be found 
that these are invariably passages of silence, of pause, 
when the music momently ceases, hangs as it were on the 
wing before tumbling through the air in a renewed flight ; 
thus you smile in expectation and in its fulfilment, tickled 
by a conscious egotism, and by a complacent sense of 
superiority. This truth, which may fearlessly be subjected 
to any test, comes as additional demonstration in the de- 
struction of the new vanity which seeks to change the 
very essence and character of music. 

To name the humourists of music were to make an 
arbitrary and personal selection ; but the slenderest medi- 
tation will determine Mozart as the greatest among them. 
Since it is impossible to write a verbal definition of the 
thing which is the fount of humourous music, we are een 
compelled to resort to some absolute standard from which 
measurement and analogy may be derived. One such 
passage, which must appeal to the dullest intelligence as 
evolved from a fit of perfect humour, may be found as the 
allegretto movement of Mozart’s fourth pianoforte sonata. 
The thing is a chrysolite, so untouched is it by every 
human emotion save this one of humourousness ; and it is 
in this movement that the silences, fuller of daily speech 
than the music, do actually win the listener te smiles. 
To name musicians turn by turn were the excuse for little 
more than mere epithet; but it is curious to note how 
slight a vein of humour is apparent in the whole work of 
Gluck—lovely, magnificent, though it be in other quali- 
ties; and that the humour of Beethoven—grim, saturnine, 
satirical, grotesque—has its best counterpart in the humour 
of the author of Life's Handicap. It would seem that 
the modern school of musicians, complacently convicting 
humour of vulgarity, are resolved to pursue that vain 
shadow, musical wit ; whereby they are working their way 
to appointed issues, of which they reck not now, but 
which oblivion is destined to reveal to their posterity. 



















































































IN BIHAR VILLAGES 
N R. G. A. GRIERSON gave in his Bihar Peasant Life 
Aa 


a very complete view of the outward conditions of 
life in that interesting province: the furniture and dress 
of the people, their trades and tools, their manners and 
customs, and their superstitions and ceremonies. Mr. 
John Christian’s Bihdr Proverbs (London: Kegan Paul), 
which is dedicated to him, gives the inner side of the 
picture ; for here you have the proverbs which reflect the 
long lessons of rustic experience, as they have been 
learned far away from the cities in the quiet of the vil- 
lages. India is everywhere the land of villages : nowhere 
in the world has village life developed itself more fully or 
flourished through a longer period of existence than there; 
and proverbs, which spring up as its natural voice and ex- 
pression, live everywhere in the hearts and on the lips of 
them that lead it. 

Mr. Christian has collected and translated about five 
hundred : ‘ They are principally of Hindi origin, and in 
one of the several vernacular dialects in use in the pro- 
vince. There are a few in Urdu which have become cur- 
rent among the people, and are therefore included in this 
collection ; but the bulk of it is Hindu, not Mussulman, 
in thought and expression, and everywhere the reader 
breathes the atmosphere of village life. Thus, when a 
proverb tells us the three things to be guarded against, it 
is village experience which has inspired it: ‘The field 
nearest the village ; the snake at the head of the bed ; 
and the father who is against you on account of a step- 
mother. The ‘field nearest the village’ is the belt of 
land next the homestead, which is better manured, more 
carefully cultivated, and adapted for a superior kind of 
crop, and is therefore the most frequent source of con- 
tention. So the Bihar rustic, when he would satirise some 
unseasonable or incongruous action, points his moral by 
the witty saying that ‘it is the wedding of the sickle, and 
all the song is for the hoe!’ This has all the more point 
because such emblematical marriages are well known 
among the people: thus, none may partake of the fruit 
of a grove without first marrying it to a well ; and, simi- 
larly, when a tank is completed it should be married to an 
image set up close by. A Sanskrit poem also alludes to a 
marriage between a mango-tree and a shrub. 

There are some curious proverbs to satirise the country- 
men who, after a visit to the neighbouring town, pretend 
to have forgotten their village speech and ways. ‘The 
cock goes from home for four days, and lo! he comes 
home a peacock !’ and again, ‘ My beloved went to Arabia 
and came back quite the Mogul; he talked Persian, and 
died of thirst, calling out “ Ab! ab!” (water), while all the 
time the water was under his bed.’ Welsh readers will 
remember the popular tale of Die Sion Dafydd, who used 
to drive oxen, but after a visit to London came back to his 
native village, having forgotten all his Welsh. 

The Mussulman weaver, or Jolha, is the proverbial fool 
—the Gothamite—of Hindu stories and proverbs, and he 
is here in force. Thus, he swims in the moonlight across 
fields of flowering linseed, thinking the blue is that of 
water. Another proverb makes him say, ‘I have found 
the rear-peg of a plough; now I will at once take to 
farming’ ; and again, ‘I have come by a whip accidentally 
—the rest is easy: only a saddle, bridle, and horse!’ As 
might be expected in a collection which is mainly Hindu, 
there are a few proverbs aimed at Mohammedans gene- 
rally : as thus,‘ A Mussulman [literally ‘a Turk’ ], a parrot, 
and a hare are never grateful.’ But many more are aimed 
at the Kayath or Hindu writer caste, which is naturally 
unpopular in an illiterate community. Here is the best: 
‘ The depth was calculated and an average struck: why, 
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then, was the child drowned?’ This is explained by a story 
that a Kayath was going on a journey with his son, and 
came toa stream. Being uncertain of its depth, he pro- 
ceeded to sound it ; and, having discovered the depth to 
be variable, he struck an average. The average depth 
being what his son could ford, he ordered him on, and the 
boy was drowned. 

Some of the most interesting proverbs are those used by 
the women. But their dialect is somewhat peculiar, and 
their allusions, which are chiefly to domestic and house- 
hold life, are apt to be obscure without a good deal of 
commentary. Other sayings refer to incidents in the old 
Sanskrit epics, the Ramdyana and the Mahabharata, which 
are well known to the Bihar peasants in their Hindi ver- 
sions, as they are often recited to crowds at a village 
festival, just as the Bengali ryots know them in the com- 
mon Bengali translations. Thus, ‘The divulger of home 
secrets burns Lanka’ contains an allusion to the Ramdyana, 
where Ravan’s brother joined the invader and so caused 
his family’s overthrow. The careless listener is well de- 
scribed in this one: ‘The whole Rdmdyana has been re- 
peated, and he asks ‘‘ Whose wife is Sitar’’’ The Vedic 
god, Indra, has long fallen from his high pre-eminence ; 


but there is one interesting mention of his old dignity in 
No. 152: ‘This is the common koreya of the village, but 
people style it Indra’s barley.’ Similarly the Vedic seer, 
Narada, who so frequently appears in Sanskrit epic poetry 
as the messenger of the gods to mankind, has sunk in these 
rustic proverbs to the level of a tell-tale. ‘ 
the thief to steal and the wealthy to keep awake’: 2c. he 


Narada tells 


loves to communicate secrets to the opposite sides, and so 
stir up mischief (No. 380). Other proverbs are taken 
from the well-known Sanskrit collection of fables, the 
Hitopadésa : as,‘ Where there are no trees, there the castor- 
oil plant is a big tree.’ Again, the conceited «tlibha of one 
of its stories comes in the saying, ‘ Would the sea-gull 
(tah?) support the sky with her feet if it fell?’ (which, by 
the way, is an Urdi proverb also), But most of the say- 
ings spring from uneducated shrewdness, and have nothing 
to do with the learning of the pundits. One more quota- 
tion: in No. 317,‘ The peacock, having danced in all its 
pride, becomes crest-fallen on seeing its ugly legs.’ This, 
by-the-by, comes from a Mussulman source; and it is 
curious to find it in the second part of Don Quixote, where 
the Don tells Sancho when he enters on his government : 
‘The consideration of thy having been a hog-driver in thy 
country will be to thy folly like the peacock’s ugly feet 
to his spread tail.’ 


AN IRISH MARTYR 


pans has recently been much stirred by the account 

of the sufferings of a lady champion of the Irish 
cause, who is said to have been ‘banished’ from her 
native green isle, and to be even ‘under an order of 
arrestation, if found on the soil of England proper. 
She is described as a Miss Maud Gonne, daughter of 
a former military attaché at St. Petersburg. Distin- 
guished by beauty—so the report goes on—she means to 
found, in France, a new League destined to enlist the 
sympathies of sensitive Gallic hearts, and to secure the 
active support of Frenchmen for those who hold by the 
hopes of the Shan Van Vocht. 

Public lectures by Miss Gonne are to promote that 
patriotic aim. Shortly after her arrival, she was, on the 
strength of her antecedents as a victim of English tyranny, 
féted at a banquet in the Palais Royal by a number of 
poets, politicians, and public writers: such as M. José 
Maria de Hérédia; M. Clovis Hugues (one of the active 
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spirits of the ‘Party of Revenge’); the ex-Royalist deputy, 
Marquis de Castellane ; M. Raiberti, the member for Nice ; 
and some other enthusiasts. All this was reported in the 
Paris press. Even some German journals—otherwise well- 
informed and decidedly favourable to the Unionist cause 
of this country, as an overwhelming number of German 
papers is—-assumed the martyrdom of Miss Gonne to be a 
fact. They ingenuously repeated the romantic story ; only 
adding a question as to whether Miss Gonne had a formal 
mandate from the Irish Home Rule leaders. 

It is a sad fall to read, after this, a letter written by 
Sir West Ridgeway, the permanent Under-Secretary of 
the Lord-Lieutenant at Dublin. In answer to a correspon- 
dent who entertained great doubts as to the possibility 
of ‘ banishing’ a British subject, he says :—‘I beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter, and to inform you, 
in reply, that there is absolutely no foundation for the 
statement that Miss Maud Gonne has been “ banished 
from Ireland”; nor, so far as I am aware, for the fur- 
ther statement that “an order of arrestation has been 
issued against her in England ’’—certainly not in respect 
of any of her proceedings in Ireland. Miss Gonne, who is 
reported to be a lady of somewhat extravagant views and 
methods of action, is as free to return to Ireland and to 
move about the country without question or interference 
as any other subject of the Queen.’ 

This plain prose will be accepted in Germany by every 
one, quite irrespective of political views, as settling the 
question of the sufferings of the fair martyr. The word 
of an English gentleman in high official position will not 
be doubted there. As to certain organs of the Parisian 
press, which unfortunately—if we except a few journals 
of high standing—is sadly lacking in the sentiment of 
true journalistic duty, one could scarcely be surprised 
to find that, even in the face of so clear a statement, 
they were still to continue harping upon the old string. 
Want of knowledge as to English laws and customs, as 
well as the sad habit of drawing a fine distinction be- 
tween simple truth and what they are pleased to call la 
vraie vérité, combine, in their case, to make them quite 
unfit to understand the real position of affairs, whenever 
‘ perfidious Albion ’ has to be discussed. 

For justice’ sake I must add that all those Frenchmen 
whom I have known as exiles in this country, and who 
have personally visited Ireland, invariably came back per- 
fectly cured of their former sympathies with the cause 
of Home Rule or Separation. Our old friend Ledru- 
Rollin, who was married to a gifted lady of half-Basque, 
half-Irish extraction, and who was misled, a few months 
after he had found safety on English soil, into writing a 
book on la Décadence de l’ Angleterre, always preserved, it 
is true, his old prejudices in regard to the Irish Question. 
He, however, not only had never been in Ireland, but 
in London he avoided almost all contact with Englishmen. 
Louis Blanc, who frequented society and zealously studied 
English politics, came to a different conclusion. Though 
he was strongly in favour of Land Reform and of the abo- 
lition of the Irish State Church, he launched out equally 
strongly against the slavish obedience of Irish Catholics 
to the Pope, and studiedly refrained from attacking the 
Union. As to those Frenchmen who had been in Ireland 
— Liberals, moderate and advanced Democrats, or Socialists, 
whom I have known here—there was not a single one 
who did not express to me his utter surprise at what he 
had seen in the ‘Isle of the Saints.’ In general, Con- 
tinental men, more especially Frenchmen, are easily 
attracted by the vivacity, the genial and witty ways, of 
Irishmen. The amiability of the people’s character, out- 
side the reign of politics, is always recognised, even by the 
otherwise disappointed visitor. But the final judgment 
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of all the Frenchmen in question, as well as of other Conti- 
nental friends who had crossed the Irish Sea, invariably 
was this: that Separation or Repeal, or Home Rule, would 
be tantamount to organising a new reactionary force in the 
intellectual movement of Europe. 

That was, by the way, also the opinion of Cavour, of 
Mazzini, and of Garibaldi. I] have heard it from the 
lips of the two Italian leaders. Mazzini has put his 
opinion on record in a letter written in answer to Irish 
Repealers, which my friend, the late Mr. P. A. Taylor, 
formerly member for Leicester, and certainly a firm Demo- 
crat himself, and a thorough Unionist, had reprinted a few 
years ago. Mazzini, the foremost champion of the cause 
of nationalities all over Europe, declared that Ireland did 
‘not appear to him to possess the characteristics of what, 
in political philosophy, is termed a Nationality’; and he 
warned Englishmen and Scotsmen against a movement 
which would ‘inscribe a retrograde aim on their flag.’ 
Mazzini was quite conscious of the necessity of reform, in 
many ways, in Ireland. Nevertheless, he was an uncom- 
promising sympathiser with the strict maintenance of the 
legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

A French Republican friend, then the editor of a Paris 


journal, who, besides having carefully studied the old and 


the modern history of Ireland, had repeatedly visited that 
country for scientific and political purposes during the 
first years of the Land League movement, wrote after- 
wards, in a treatise entitled la Vérité sur I Irlande, when 
quoting Cromwell's exclamation, ‘ Poor Ireland !’ the fol- 
lowing words :—‘ Poor Ireland, indeed! At the moment 
when Charles 1. exerts himself to draw round the neck of 
England the rope of despotic power, Ireland joins in the 
fray and helps him in pulling the rope! And as the rope 
breaks, she rolls about with him in the dust, and the iron 
hand of the Republic comes down upon her for vengeance 
and punishment. The same game again later on, when 
silly James u., driven from the throne, comes to seek in 
Ireland a point of support for his criminal attempts. 
Think what you may ; try to find excuses and extenuating 
circumstances in the name of Federalism or of “ Liberal 
Catholicism”: the truth is that Ireland was, on that occa- 
sion at any rate, the Vendée of England.’ 

Frenchmen as a nation will not hear of Federalism, or 
of Home Rule Parliaments, for the Keltic-speaking Bre- 
tagne, nor for semi-Italian Corsica, nor even for Algeria. 
They keep to the principle of strict political unity for 
their own land; allowing only a measure of local self- 
government to their Conseils Généraux in the departments : 
in other words, to what are here called County Councils. 
If, nevertheless, there are still a great many Frenchmen 
of the most various parties—Royalist, Imperialist, Ultra- 
montane, and even Democratic—who plead for the dis- 
memberment of the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, they do so on the old war-maxim of fighting this 
country, in case of need, both in front and by means of 
organised hostile forces within its own territory. French- 
men of this class—and there are still too many of them, 
I regret to say—remember with a degree of pleasurable 
historical interest what to my astonishment I have found 
even some highly educated Englishmen to have already 
forgotten : namely, that in 1798 General Humbert, at the 
head of a small body of French troops and Irish allies, 
had penetrated into the very heart of Ireland. French- 
men hostile to this country think that an Irish Parliament, 
with a separate Government, in the emergency of a con- 
flict between France and Great Britain, might greatly 
The men who will 
not see this might, in the view of political cynics, be 
said truly to merit the fate they are conjuring up for 
themselves. Karu Buinp. 


improve an occasion of that kind. 
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TOMLINSON 


No, Tomlinson gave up the ghost in his house in Berkeley Square, 
And a Spirit came to his bedside and gripped him by the hair— 
A Spirit gripped him by the hair and carried him far away, 
Till he heard as the roar of a rain-fed ford the roar of the Milky Way, 
Till he heard the roar of the Milky Way die down and drone and cease, 
And they came to the Gate within the Wall where Peter holds the keys. 
‘Stand up, stand up now, Tomlinson, and answer loud and high 
The good that ye did for the sake of men or ever ye came to die— 
The good that ye did for the sake of men in little earth so lone !’ 
And the naked Soul of Tomlinson grew white as a rain-washed bone. 
‘OI have a friend on earth,’ he said, ‘ that was my priest and guide, 
And well would he answer all for me if he were by my side.’ 
—‘ For that ye strove in neighbour-love it shall be written fair, 
But now ye wait at Heaven’s Gate and not in Berkeley Square : 
Though we called your friend from his bed this night, he could not speak for you, 
For the race is run by one and one and never by two and two.’ 
Then Tomlinson looked up and down, and little gain was there, 
For the naked stars grinned overhead, and he saw that his soul was bare : 
The Wind that blows between the worlds, it cut him like a knife, 
And Tomlinson took up his tale and spoke of his good in life. 
‘ This I have read in a book,’ he said, ‘ and that was told to me, 
And this I have thought that another man thought of a Prince in Muscovy.’ 
The good souls flocked like homing doves and bade him clear the path, 
And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weariness and wrath. 
‘Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,’ he said, ‘ and the tale is yet to run : 
By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer—what ha’ ye done?’ 
Then Tomlinson looked back and forth, and little good it bore, 
For the Darkness stayed at his shoulder-blade and Heaven’s Gate before : 
‘O this I have felt, and this I have guessed, and this I have heard men say, 
And this they wrote that another man wrote of a carl in Norroway.’ 
‘ Ye have read, ye have felt, ye have guessed, good lack! Ye have hampered Heaven's Gate; 
There's little room between the stars in idleness to prate ! 
O none may reach by hired speech of neighbour, priest, and kin, 
Through borrowed deed to God’s good meed that lies so fair within ; 
Get hence, get hence to the Lord of Wrong, for the doom has yet to run, 
And . . . the faith that ye share with Berkeley Square uphold you, Tomlinson !’ 
* * * + * * * 
The Spirit gripped him by the hair, and sun by sun they fell 
Till they came to the belt of Naughty Stars that rim the mouth of Hell : 
The first are red with pride and wrath, the next are white with pain, 
But the third are black with clinkered sin that cannot burn again : 
They may hold their path, they may leave their path, with never a soul to mark, 
They may burn or freeze, but they must not cease in the Scorn of the Outer Dark. 
The Wind that blows between the worlds, it nipped him to the bone, 
And he yearned to the flare of Hell-Gate there as the light of his own hearth-stone-. 
The Devil he sat behind the bars, where the desperate legions drew, 
But he caught the hasting Tomlinson and would not let him through. 
‘ Wot ye the price of good pit-coal that I must pay?’ said he, 
‘ That ye rank yoursel’ so fit for Hell and ask no leave of me? 
I am all o’er-sib to Adam’s breed that ye should give me scorn, 
For I strove with God for your First Father the day that he was born. 
Sit down, sit down upon the slag, and answer loud and high 
The harm that ye did to the Sons of Men or ever you came to die.’ 
And Tomlinson looked up and up, and saw against the night 
The belly of a tortured star blood-red in Hell-Mouth light ; 
And Tomlinson leoked down and down, and saw beneath his feet 
The frontlet of a tortured star milk-white in Hell-Mouth heat. 
‘OI had a love on earth,’ said he, ‘that kissed me to my fall, 
And if ye would call my love to me I know she would answer all.’ 
—‘ All that ye did in love forbid it shall be written fair, 
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But now ye wait at Hell-Mouth Gate and not in Berkeley Square : 
Though we whistled your love from her bed to-night, I trow she would not run, 
For the sin ye do by two and two ye must pay for one by one!’ 

The Wind that blows between the Worlds, it made him shudder and grin, 

And he groped himself like a thing distraught for the scrappiest shred of a sin: 
‘Once I ha’ laughed at the power of Love and twice at the grip of the Grave, 
And thrice I ha’ patted my God on the head that men might call me brave.’ 
The Devil he blew on a brandered soul and set it aside to cool : 

‘Do ye think I would waste my good pit-coal on the hide of a brain-sick fool ? 

I see no worth in the hobnailed mirth or the jolt-head jest ye did 

That I should waken my gentlemen that are sleeping three on a grid.’ 

Then Tomlinson looked back and forth, and there was little grace, 

For Hell-Gate filled the houseless Soul with the Fear of Naked Space. 

‘ Nay, this I ha’ heard,’ quo’ Tomlinson, ‘ and this was noised abroad, 

And this I ha’ got from a Belgian book on the word of a dead French lord.’ 

—‘ Ye ha’ heard, ye ha’ read, ye ha’ got, good lack! And the tale begins afresh— 
Have ye sinned one sin for the pride o’ the eye or the sinful lust of the flesh ?’ 
Then Tomlinson he gripped the bars and yammered, ‘ Let me in— 

For I mind that I borrowed my neighbour's wife to sin the deadly sin.’ 

The Devil he grinned behind the bars, and banked the fires high: 

‘Did ye read o’ that sin in a book?’ said he ; and Tomlinson said ‘ Ay !’ 

The Devil he whistled between his teeth, and the little devils ran ; 

And he said, ‘ Go husk this whimpering thief that comes in the guise of a man: 

Winnow him out ’twixt star and star, and sieve his proper worth : 

There’s sore decline in Adam’s line if this be spawn of earth.’ 
Empusa’s crew, so naked-new they may not face the fire, 

But weep that they bin too small to sin to the height of their desire, 
Over the coal they chased the Soul, and racked it all abroad, 

As children rifle a caddis-case or the raven’s foolish hoard. 

And back they came with the tattered Thing, as children after play, 

And they said : ‘ The soul that he got from God he has bartered clean away. 
We have threshed a stook of print and book, and winnowed a chattering wind 
And many a soul wherefrom he stole, but his we cannot find : 

We have handled him, we have dandled him, we have seared him to the bone, 
And sure if tooth and nail show truth he has no soul of his own.’ 

The Devil he bowed his head on his breast and rumbled deep and low :— 

‘I’m all o’er-sib to Adam's breed that I should bid him go. 

Yet close we lie, and deep we lie, and if I gave him place, 

My gentlemen that are so proud would flout me to my face; 

They ‘d call my house a common stews and me a careless host, 

And—I would not anger my gentlemen for the sake of a shiftless ghost.’ 

The Devil he looked at the mangled Soul that prayed to feel the flame, 

And he thought of Holy Charity, but he thought of his own good name : 

‘Now ye could haste my coal to waste, and sit ye down to fry : 

Did ye think of that theft for yourself?’ said he, and Tomlinson said ‘ Ay !’ 

The Devil he blew an outward breath, for his heart was free from care: 

‘Ye have scarce the soul of a louse,’ he said, ‘ but the roots of sin are there, 

And for that sin should ye come in were I the lord alone. 

But sinful pride has rule inside—and mightier than my own. 

Honour and Wit, fore-damned they sit, to each his priest and whore : 

Nay, scarce I dare myself go there, and you they ‘d torture sore. 

Ye are neither spirit nor spirk,’ he said ; ‘ ye are neither book nor brute— 

Go, get ye back to the flesh again for the sake of Man’s repute. 

I’m all o’er-sib to Adam’s breed that I should mock your pain, 

But look that ye win to worthier sin ere ye come back again. 

Get hence, the hearse is at your door—the grim black stallions wait— 

They bear your clay to place to-day. Speed, lest ye come too late ! 

Go back to Earth with a lip unsealed—go back with an open eye, 

And carry my word to the Sons of Men or ever ye come to die: 

That the sin they do by two and two they must pay for one by one— 

And . . . the God that you took from a printed book be with you, Tomlinson !’ 

RupyaRD 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RURAL DISCONTENT 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
19th January 1892. 

DEAR BOR!—That fare wery strange ter me some gents 
can’t see a thing like a pore man. 

Now, I’ll ’plain it for why. I be for the Consarwativwes, 
‘cause—they be men; and Bor! I’m right sick of wimmen 
wearing the breeches. 

But I'll go ter Repps if some on ’em as hev writ ’bout ‘ Rural 
Discontent’ bean’t all ter leeward. Now, Bor—listen! The 
Doctor's figgers is all right: he got’em right and he know, 
and you ken go anywhere in East Norfolk and get the wery 
same—third retarn, ten-and-a-tanner, 

But ’bout these ‘ere magistrates—he be right tew. 

Now, I'll jest tell you for why. 

I ken go and show you a magistrate what was pulled for 
stealing buks from a pile arter he’d sold’em. I ken tell you 
of a chap what hev hed a peaper sent tro’ the perlice that he 
mustn’t keep a gun nor yet a dorg, and he hadn’t only just got 
his gun—he never fired that off ; and I know of a chap what 
shot a piwipe and that fell on a rond, and he never got out of 
his boat, and was pulled for trespassing, and the Doctor know 
that tew. 

Now, ter hear ’em talk as tho’ we was all poachers—that’s 
a hennapecker! We do know they hev only got buk-larnin’— 
but arter all they might ha’ know’d as thar was plenty of wild- 
fowlers about as was kind of ’cited bout them game laws. 

Now, what dew Sir Ralph Payne Galleway say in that buk 
of Fowling in Ireland? Why, he writ : ‘ The Wild-fowl Preser- 
vation Act as it now stands—that is, from March Ist to August 
Ist—is a source of constant complaint, and presses hardly on 
those men who make a //ving [italics his] by shooting wild- 
fowl, and such, above a// others, have a right to be considered.’ 
That was a professional gunner who started the fight ’bout the 
shooting on the Norfolk Broads! Again in the same buk he 
writ : ‘ The vast majority of fowlers are coast-shooters ; and 
though these men have a practical acquaintance with all wild- 
fowl, they are seldom in a position to make themselves Aeard ; 
on the other hand, the inland flapper-shooters, who judge of 
all fowl by a few half-tame birds on their ponds and marshes, 
and so fancy they know all about the subject, are chiefly land- 
owners, and therefore men of position and influence. These 
latter are also backed up by ornithologists, who know little of 
the ins and outs of rea/ fowling, z.e. coast-shooting.’ 

That would be a sorry sop for us pore folk if we didna get 
together in the pubs and talk to one another, and spin up a 
yarn bout our troubles ; and that’s how that discontent get 
about, Bor. We doan’t want no passons, no westries. Do I 
want ter pay tithe if 1 can arn enough ter buy a cottage ?—tain’t 
likely. We want to arn fifteen bob a-week besides harvest 
and haysel money—that ’ull do us up ter the nine score. We 
doan’t want no passons, no tithes, no charch—we got and pay 
for our chapels—and we want ter arn good wages, so we ken 
look everybody in the face and care forno man. Thar’s one 
gent, ‘East and West,’ a-writing bout the perlice. The old 
soldier what told ‘East and West’ some’at warn’t so far out. 

Then thar’s a Mister ‘P. A. G. Now, what dew he know 
*bout us living on fifteen bob a-week? Why, noathin’, Bor 
He doan’t fare ter understand how Free Trade hev warked—he 
doan’t. ’Cause wages hev gone up, that ain’t no proof Free 
Trade ain at the bottom on it; course it is, Bor. ’Cause 
why ?‘—’cause the union runned ’em up, and ’cause ther was so 
few left they had ter pay ’em better. But some is all figgers 
and buk-larnin’, and that ain’t worth nought—you can prove 
what you like by figgers.—I am, yourn, Bop. 

Arterthowt.—‘ P, A. G.’ say one gent say we arn sixteen bob 
a-week. Do that gent know which end of a hoss nor a cow 
git up furst? do he know a tosh, Bor? I reckon not! 


VERTICAL LIGHTING 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 19th January 1892. 
SIR,—In my article on ‘ Vertically-Lit Lighthouses,’ only one 
of the important uses to which a great beam of powerful light 
sent vertically to the zenith through darkness may be put was 
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dealt with; but a very little thought will indicate other obvious 
uses in which its superiority to horizontal lighting is obvious 
and I propose to touch lightly on some of the most important 
of these in the present letter. The possibility of employing 
this new and brilliant discovery for maritime purposes now 
rests with the Trinity House for England and Wales, the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lights for Scotland, and the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights for the sister island, to which the neces- 
sary power for dealing with such matters has been delegated 
by Parliament—very properly so delegated, provided always 
that Parliament and the Admiralty see that these bodies do 
their duties efficiently and as economically as is compatible 
with the necessary efficiency of the priceless services required. 
But neither the Trinity nor any other body has any powers in 
relation to inland lights ; and these, if vertical, may be nearly 
as important to the general public, whether in London or the 
country, as the lighthouses to mariners. Take London, in the 
first place. At present there is no central point visible by 
night, or during fog, from all parts. The want exists: for 
attempts have been, and are still being, made to supply it to as 
great an extent as the horizontal system permits by placing 
lights of great power, at an altitude much greater than that 
of any lighthouse, on the top of the great Clock Tower at West- 
minster—maintained, however, only while the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are sitting. Lofty as the situation of this light is, and 
great as the power obtained by Mr. Wigham by his system of 
gas-lighting (adopted by the Board of Works in 1873), the light 
is liable to be intercepted by buildings, even in the immediate 
vicinity. If, however, a beam, even of the moderate power 
employed by Lieutenant Wells at the Royal Naval Exhibition, 
were projected to the zenith from the Clock Tower toa thousand 
yards, it would be visible above all buildings over the whole 
metropolitan area; ay,and for miles beyond. When Parliament 
sits, a second vertical beam could be sent up from the yet 
loftier Victoria Tower; and this might be electrical with ad- 
vantage, as we should then be able to compare the relative 
merits of gas, oil, and electricity, and their relative powers of 
penetrating fogs and mists and illuminating cloud strata, as 
they would practically be under identical conditions, though 
sufficiently apart forcomparison. The idea has been broached 
by me to Mr. Prince, the Engineer to the Houses, Mr. Wigham 
and Mr. Taylor of the Office of Works, the surveyor in 
charge, and was favourably received by all three gentlemen, 
for they had all taken interest in the experiments made at the 
Naval Exhibition. It is very desirable that some such adapta- 
tion be made of the principle, as it would be a convenient and 
valuable guide in dealing with the question to the Government, 
the bodies possessing authority, and the public, as represented 
by Parliament and the press, to whom it would be a great con- 
venience. Now, | turn to another aspect of our vertical light : 
its value for military and strategic purposes. I purposely 
avoid dealing with the uses of this sort of light beam for sig- 
nalling and telegraphing, as they have already received due 
recognition in the navy, and are, of course, equally available 
for land service by night just as the heliograph is by day. Our 
theme is a fixed vertical beam, capable of being used as a fixed 
point, and for the determination of distance by triangulation, 
visible on clear nights for at least fifty miles when sent up from 
the ground level. Such lights would be of immense value as 
marching points, as indicators of the position of entrenched 
camps, places of strength, headquarters, etc. etc., and would 
be far safer guides for military movements by night than any- 
thing we possess at present. By changing the colours, and 
regulating the heights to which the lights are sent, the position 
of various regiments and divisions would be more readily seen 
by an officer in command than is possible in the day-time. The 
centre of England might be marked by a beam of great 
power and altitude, at (say) the Midland Station at Derby, 
and chains of similar lights sent up at the great strategical 
centres, the values of which in case of invasion are obvious. 
On a smaller scale, columns of less power sent up from one 
hundred to three hundred feet would be extremely useful as 
night-marks in the provinces, when a man driving in the dark 
is often in dire perplexity. The cost of such smaller lights, 
which could be constructed very cheaply to burn oil or gas, 
would be a bagatelle as compared with the comfort and safety 
gained. Probably a properly constructed petroleum lamp, 
with a reflector to send the beams vertically upward, would be 
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the best description of illuminator to employ. Such a one 
ought to be makeable to sell for a sovereign, and a quart of 
oil at 2d. should suffice for a night of eight hours. I am cal- 
culating on the rate of combustion in the circular wick lamps 
in use, made on Argand’s old and sound principle. Though a 
better and more economic system of burning oil or gas, where 
the central air orifice is ample, and a good narrow glass chim- 
ney contracts the flame within an inch of the point of ignition, 
all our gas and oil—like our coal and candles—are burnt most 
wastefully. Of late years great improvements in the right 
direction have been effected in the combustion of coal-gas for 
lighting purposes. Instead of burning it as a cold and con- 
densed fluid, instead of hot and expanded, when it issues from 
the ordinary fish-tail, bat’s-wing, or perforated ring burner, 
fairly successful attempts have been made to heat and expand 
it before ignition : in fact, to bring it to that low red heat at 
which it was evolved in the retort ; but somewhere the lighter 
mineral oils are turned into hydro-carburetted air, and called 
gas, in which case they would explode if heated before they 
are burnt; all oils, fats, waxes, and coals are burnt as at the 
best mere vapours, instead of expanded into hot and attenu- 
ated gases before they reach the air, with which they combine 
in such wise as to form flame. Roughish laboratory experi- 
ments made some years ago showed me that a single minim 
of standard yellow petroleum oil, brought under pressure to a 
red heat, gave a light equivalent to a photometric value, such 
as it is, of twelve candles at least for the space of sixty seconds ! 
that is, a light of that power for one hour is about what sixty 
grains of good oil might and really should give. My only 
difficulty— but it is a crux and no mistake—has been to do this 
on a scale sufficiently cheap to be of practical value. If I fail, 
some stronger and abler man may succeed : who knows ?—I 
am, etc., KENNETH CORNISH, 


AUSTRALIAN LOANS 
[To the Editor of 7he National Vbserver| 

Windsor, Victoria, 18th December 1891. 

S1R,—The inquiry I would suggest to british capitalists to 
make before subscribing to colonial loans is this : What pro- 
portion, if any, of the particular loan is to be expended upon 
immigration? And this is particularly applicable when loans 
are sought by Australian Governments, on account of our dis- 
tance from the great European sources of labour. Under 
manhood suffrage the great preponderance of political power 
is vested in the working-classes. These classes are just intelli. 
gent enough to see that loans of English capital tend to raise 
the national level of wages. Our public men, therefore, would 
imperil their positions were they to advocate the importation of 
labour to compete with that already here. Glowing statements 
are paraded, whenever a loan is asked for, as to the boundless 
extent of our waste lands and the comparative magnitude of 
our public works, as affording a full and ample security to the 
British money-lender. But, in truth, it requires but little con- 
sideration to see that these lands without labour are compara- 
tively valueless. The loans are spent in what are called ‘ repro- 
ductive works’—that is, for example, in railways which, after con- 
struction, do not pay, and without increased population cannot 
pay. ‘This is done by our public men, almost compulsorily, to 
satisfy the cormorant cry of the working-classes for high wages. 
The money is thus spent without a present profitable return, and, 
when spent, another loan is sought, urged by similar motives, 
and with a similar result. The increase of population of the 
whole of these colonies may be put at one hundred and twenty 
thousand annually. The remedy can hardly be looked for at 
this end. It lies with the British capitalist himself in making 
the inquiry I have suggested. His security should consist not 
of waste lands alone, but of a combination of labour with those 
waste lands, and extracting a profitable return from them—a 
return profitable to ourselves, and steadily increasing our ex- 
porting productive power. If this were fairly done, our public 
debts would be but a light burden. But this is not fairly done, 
and our public debts are assuming an ominous aspect, and 
may retard instead of encouraging our prosperity. This is 
merely a note of warning to capitalists, who may rest assured 
that the colony which offers the best security for a loan is 
that colony which engages to spend a fair proportion of that 
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loan in importing agricultural or productive labour. This 
labour, placed upon our enormous but scantily peopled territory, 
will produce the wealth which relatively will diminish our in- 
debtedness. Poverty such as is known in European countries 
is unknown here. But if a few men are out of work, loud and 
exaggerated cries of distress are raised, which intimidate our 
so-called politicians, who, to maintain their unstable pre-emi- 
nence, are forced to make concessions to the passions and the 
prejudices of the directly interested and all-powerful working- 
class. Our present position is sound ; but I dread the effect of 
a continuance of the system of borrowing British capital without 
at the same time importing a corresponding population, and 
thus maintaining our exporting power. Repudiation will not 
ensue ; difficulties may. No amount of internal revenue will 
pay outside creditors. Take an illustration: A Kansas widow 
washerwoman locked up her two youthful sons while she went 
out for a day’s work. On her return, to her delight she found 
that they each had made five dollars by swapping jackets. In 
the morning the butcher called for payment of his ‘little bill.’ 
He, of course, was an ‘ outside creditor.’ She found on appli- 
cation that no part of the estimated five dollars’ profit was avail- 
able for,the outside creditor.—I am, etc., 
Jno. B. SHERIDAN. 





REVIEWS 
THE ROMAN POETS 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: Horace and the 
Elegiac Poets. By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A., LL.D. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 

It was the late Mr. Sellar’s very rare distinction to be a 
scholar without pedantry, a professor with an acute apprecia- 
tion of literature. His essays upon the Roman poets are clean 
of the pompous irrelevancy which commonly does duty for 
criticism where the classics are concerned. Humane in the 
old-fashioned sense, he felt that Catullus and Horace were 
something better than the playthings of the grammarian, and 
he approached their works with an ample recognition of the 
fact that he was studying not dead specimens but living poets. 
With the same taste and insight which he brought to the 
understanding of Lucretius and Catullus, he has discussed 
Horace and the Elegiac Poets ; and though the book, which 
unhappily had not the advantage of a last revision by the 
author, is somewhat ill-proportioned, it is packed with sound 
opinions, enunciated with moderation and lucidity. Tibullus 
and Propertius are forced into a narrow compass, and the essay 
on Ovid is a mere fragment ; but Horace, to whom nearly two- 
thirds of the book are devoted, has seldom been handled with 
finer judgment or more loyal admiration. 

Horace is not a poet for boys, and his fame has suffered from 
the respect of Orbilius. It is the lot of us all to read the Udes 
at school when we are far too young to appreciate the poet's ele- 
gance and workmanship. The school-boy, if he have not ahealthy 
contempt for the classics and all their works, clamours for 
ideas, and he finds naught but glorified commonplace in Horace. 
The glory of phrase is the delight of maturer years, and the 
youth meanwhile rebels against the cheap Epicureanism and 
easy Stoicism of the Venusian bard. Strip we Horace of his 
curiosa felicitas, his touch of dainty picturesqueness, his talent 
for flippant narrative and insincere autobiography, and little 
enough remains. His philosophy is a collection of self-destruc- 
tive tags. He quotes the Stoics and the Cyrenaics with 
equal approval. One minute he will applaud such a sturdy 
asceticism as Cato loved ; another, he will sing the praise of 
garlands, mirth, and the wine-cup. His morality is as cheap 
as his philosophy, and though his criticism, being based—at 
second-hand—upon Aristotle, is always intelligent, it is not for 
guidance nor for information that we turn to Horace. His 
sentiments were doubtless fresher when they were first expressed 
than they are to-day, when a thousand poetasters have mimicked 
and a thousand translators distorted them. But the school-boy, 
if he be precocious enough to harbour ideas, has ever a love of 
the decadent. And it is a shock to him toencounter so thread- 
bare and impertinent an admonition as ‘ A. quam memento 
rebus in arduis servare mentem.’ 

The present writer is near enough his own school-days to 
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‘remember the contempt of ignorant superiority wherewith he 


sniffed at such compositions as Eheu fugaces, and the enjoy- 
ment inspired in his breast by Mr. Swinburne’s denunciation 
of the ‘ valet-souled versifier of Venusia.’ But the craving for 
instruction and for novelty passeth away; and when in later 
years you return to your Horace, you recognise a complete 
triumph of form over substance, and, disregarding his constant 
banality, his self-satisfied glimpses into the obvious—(how else 
exonerate so preposterous a morality as the satire, ‘Qui fit, 
Mecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem’?)—feel a legitimate de- 
light in his chiselled phrase and miraculous rhythm. Professor 
Sellar errs in taking the poet too seriously, and in attempting to 
reconstruct the habit of his life, to deduce his theories of love 
and his opinion of womankind, from his work. For with Horace 
all themes are an excuse ; and though his pose for the moment 
be to treat his Lydia or his Glycera with fersiflage, his light love 
may be less insincere than his borrowed philosophy. If we omit 
some two or three Satires, which are obviously biographical, from 
our regard, it is more prudent to be reticent concerning the 
poet’s mannersand morals. To find a fact in every ode were to 
engulf yourself in a sea of contradiction. Mr. Sellar, for instance, 
is firmly persuaded that Horace was less a man of pleasure 
than Catullus, and that his many //azsons were prompted by no 
deeper feeling than an interest in human nature. The con- 
jecture is hazardous ; and as Catullus and Horace were lucky 
enough to escape the biographer, their lives must still remain 
hid from our sight. 

But the style and diction of Horace are here: they at least are 
shrouded in no mystery. Conjecture is unnecessary, and the 
statement of this page is not contradicted by its neighbour on 
that. Mr. Sellar is altogether at his best in discussing the 
style of the Odes. He recognises that the excellence of Horace 
depends upon his mastery of metre and his absolute control 
of phrase. Few poets have achieved so complete a triumph. 
When Horace and his cerc/e devoted themselves to the ad- 
vancement of Roman poetry, the models of their own country 
were rugged and inartistic enough. But, unhindered of blind 
patriotism, they sought inspiration in Greece, and followed the 
example of the greatest masters. Horace adopted and bent to 
his own ends the two most difficult metres that Greek litera- 
ture could show. His handling of Alcaics and Sapphics is, in 
truth, little short of miraculous. He errs, of course, on the side 
of pedantry. The lines are so happily made, so admirably 
dovetailed, that there is little trace of that charming spontaneity 
which should ever be appearance rather than reality. Where 
the Greeks wielded the measure with some freedom, Horace 
displays a severe austerity: he constantly aims, for instance, 
at completing the sense within the stanza, with the result that 
his touch is ofttimes dry and frigid in spite of his elegance 
and his nice selection of terms. And where shall you find a 
more elegant diction? Is not such a poem as Ne sit ancille 
unapproached and unapproachable? Of what value are ideas 
to so choice an artist? But though Horace borrowed his 
metres and sought his inspiration, he made no slavish use of 
the material. The Horatian hexameter, for instance, has a dis- 
tinctly marked character. Virgil gave the epic metre grandeur 
and refinement ; in Juvenal’s hands it was a weapon of dread. 
The function of the hexameter discovered by Horace was, to 
use Mr. Sellar’s own expression, ‘to impart measure and modu- 
lation to an idealised conversational style.’ And his success 
could not be better illustrated than in such satires as the 
Journey to Brundisium, and that which records the discreet 
treatment of the bore. 

The Elegiac Poets are treated in smaller space, but their talent 
is admirably felt and discriminated. It remains to add that 
Mr. Lang has prefaced the book with a sympathetic and 
interesting memorr. 


‘MES BELLES PHILOSOPHES’ 


The Women of the French Salons. By AMELIA GERE MASON. 
London : Unwin. 

This American writer has set herself no easy task in her orna- 
mental, illustrated volume, inasmuch as she undertakes to do the 
whole in the language of the hour—with touches and fortunate 
adjectives and a rather French phrase-construction. So totreat 
a large number of women whose temperaments are very much 
a matter of guess-work is a somewhat weary labour. It has 
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been necessary to force vivacity and variety into tiresome 
phrases: ‘She added to these the advantages of rank and 
fortune, which gave her ample facilities for creating a social 
centre’ (it is printed ‘center’) ‘of sufficient attraction to focus 
the best intellectual life of the age, and sufficient power to 
radiate its light’ ; ‘She knew always how to say the fitting word, 
to charm away the clouds of ill-humour, to conciliate opposing 
interests’; ‘She had the fine sense of fitness which is the 
conscience of her race’; ‘ We watch the changeful tints of her 
mind that readily takes the complexion of those about her while 
retaining its independence’ ; ‘ Over her reserved strength, her 
calm judgment, her wise penetration, played the delicate light 
of a lively imagination, the shifting tints of a tender sensi- 
bility’; ‘Rapid intuition and instinctive love of pleasing’ ; 
‘Reflex influence’; and so forth. One knows the phrases, 
and they have to be passably distinctive for each woman. It 
seems hard, after these evidences of ingenuity, to apply to the 
quality of Mrs. Mason’s work the name of mediocrity. Hers is 
at any rate a mediocrity well equipped, and the estate of medi- 
ocrity is an important matter in any age. Greatness goes as it 
must, vulgarity as it will. But mediocrity goes as it can, and 
it is well there should be those who will make it go fairly, and 
even gaily—as here. All writers of this intelligence do useful 
service. The average understanding is the better for their 
work. The worst thing the busiest of them does by a book of 
this kind is to take a good ten years ‘wear’ out of average 
language. 

The plan, for a book on women, is not a right one. A book on 
the people of the Salons would have been inevitably a book con- 
cerned with women, but there would have been none of that sense 
of separation which is a é0urgeors habit unknown to the society 
in question. As it is, the husband, the poet, the abbé, the ad- 
mirer, make in these pages what appearance they may in atti- 
tudes merely relative. Moreover, there is some monotony in 
the inevitable argument of every chapter : Was she beautiful 
Did she truly love? Was her influence, etc. etc.? Had shea 
genius for friendship, or was she (to put it as Mrs. Mason, no 
need to say, never puts it) a cat? In treating of a country 
where to be a woman, and even to be an old woman, has never 
been in itself—other things being equal—an ignominy, so much 
explanation, so much apology, is not needed. All this ‘ reflex 
influence,’ for instance, might be taken for granted. It was a 
very small part of the work of Madame de Rambouillet and 
Madame de Lafayette, who did what they had to do at first 
hand. As for Madame de Sevigné, even the world has been 
wise enough to spare itself the trouble of putting her to 
usufruct. There is nothing to be traced to her; she had no 
tendencies ; and what she wrote completed itself—unless, in- 
deed, we consider her work within the structure of the French 
language itself. So considered, it is approved by the one infal- 
lible test of genius: in letters: she gave to the language, and 
did not take from it ; it gained by her, and lost not. There are 
writers of English now at work who almost convince us of their 
greatness until we convict them on that charge : they have suc- 
ceeded at an unpardonable cost; they are glorified, but they 
have beggared the phrases they leave behind them. 

As for the mere telling of the stories of the lives she 
treats, Mrs. Mason has done her work very well. Not one of 
them flags or breaks at weak sentences ; there are no vices of 
style, no dashes into that narrative present tense in the use 
whereof the ordinary feminine writer becomes like one Maggie 
who ‘ could not stop herself—which was a great pity,’ as Little 
Dorrit said. The author of 7he Women of the French Salons, 
moreover, cites enough from her authorities to give her sum- 
maries credit. But her sketch of Madame de Stacl is at once 
too admiring and too brief; and by the time she reaches the 
last of the Salons—Madame Swetchine’s—she is tired enough 
of her task to slur, with one allusion and an extremely ugly por- 
trait, over the career of that singularly naturalised alien. Mrs. 
Mason’s work from the French is generally correct and easy 
enough. Objection must be made, however, to her translation 
of the phrase whereby Madame d’Epinay expresses her reluc- 
tance to dine with Voltaire, as she had ‘ confessed and received 
communion the evening before.’ Obviously /a vet//e was the 
word thus blunderingly rendered. It is even more grotesque to 
make Madame de Sevigné write repeatedly of her friendship for 
her daughter. Aymtié in all intimate relations of life is trans- 
latable by ‘love’ absolutely. It is the only equivalent usual in 
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French families, and it serves a Frenchwoman through cherished 
childhood, betrothal, marriage, and the time when she is a 
plotting Providence to her sons. It is in no sense a cold word, 
mor necessarily a temperate one. Amour is for literature, be- 
ginning with the farotssien. 


BABBLE OF BEAUTY 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
London : Murray. 
The Fine Arts. By G. BALDWIN BROWN. London: Murray. 


Never since Primitive Man scratched his crude patterns ona 
gourd has Art been so recklessly discussed asnow. The modern 
world is so busy deciphering the lessons which Art is supposed 
to teach, and tabulating foolish theories of beauty, that it must 
perforce abandon practice and take refuge in metaphysics. Our 
own age—to our shame be it spoken—has been applauded as 
the great epoch of Art-Literature ; and if we may judge by the 
mass of printed matter and the perfervid rhetoric which Art has 
called forth, then is the praise (or blame) well merited. The 
habit of the philosopher is to seclude himself from the contem- 
plation of beautiful objects, and then, in sublime ignorance of 
art and its products, to weave him theories, in accordance with 
which beauty is subordinated to morality and the senses are 
bidden to wait upon the intellect. Professor Knight—the newest 
offender—innocently confesses that a ‘ knowledge of the history 
of art is essential to a knowledge of the theory of zsthetics’ : 
a superfluous statement, surely, as even philosophy might sug- 
gest that to formulate a theory without the slightest knowledge 
of the facts that theory is to resume were simple folly. The critic 
of literature does not commonly omit from his vision the prose 
and poetry of all ages. And why in the world should the critic 
of art, complacently forgetting that sculpture and painting are 
the excuses of criticism, patiently analyse the errors of jour- 
nalists and metaphysicians? Zhe Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
which is happily devised for the instruction of Extension stu- 
dents, is a compilation of the mistakes of all time. It makes no 
pretence to be other than a scrap-book of collected opinions : 
indeed, Professor Knight has approached his subject much in 
the spirit of the ingenious Romeike. No ‘authority’ comes 
amiss to him. He ranges from Aristotle to ’Arry Quilter: he 
quotes Winckelmann and John Steinfort Kedney (Fairbault, 
Minnesota) with equal approval. Moreover, his sense of pro- 
portion is somewhat vague: to Mr. Grant Allen he devotes 
twice as much space as to Aristotle, whom in fact he dis- 
misses in a page and a-half. 

The method pursued throughout is the a friorZ method: that 
is to say, Professor Knight and his collaborators make up their 
mind what is the essence of art and beauty without any refer- 
ence to concrete examples. So that the book—save as a monu- 
ment of the folly of all ages—is worthless. In his introduction 
Professor Knight remarks that many there are who appreciate 
beauty yet care not to discuss it. He might have gone a step 
further and asserted that the most of those who discuss 
beauty don’t appreciate it {at all. Not half-a-dozen of the 
mob whose works he attempts to digest display the slightest 
interest in or comprehension of their subject. Mr. Ruskin 
meets with fervent approval: though it is pleasant to note 
that Professor Knight, himself a metaphysician, holds that the 
Seer of Coniston is not ‘successful as a speculative philo- 
sopher,’ while others, who have thought as seriously con- 
cerning art as Professor Knight has concerning philosophy, 
find that, whatever be the value of Mr. Ruskin’s speculations, 
his art-criticism is worthless beyond report, thought, or belief. 
But philosophy is superfluous once it is understood that beauti- 
ful objects appeal not to the intellect but to the senses ; that 
the Beautiful has no traffic with the Good ; that as there are 
men in the world who are immoral, so also are there many to 
whom an artistic sensation is for ever impossible. And among 
these we may count the mass of philosophers whose pleasure 
it is to contrive new theories of zsthetics. Sir Joshua, because 
he discoursed upon art with knowledge and appreciation, is 
dismissed by the Professor with scant courtesy ; while Mr. 
Pater, the advocate of sensuousness, is the natural enemy of all 
metaphysicians. In truth, the publication of such treatises as 
Professor Knight’s serves no usefulend. If taste be dormant, 
it may be stimulated by intelligent instruction, not in meta- 
physics but in art. In the meantime, so far as general dis- 
cussions of the Beautiful are concerned, agnosticism is the 
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wisest attitude. For in the contemplation of concrete master- 
pieces and not in the consideration of abstract theories is 
esthetic pleasure found. 

Professor Baldwin Brown’s Fine Arts is far more useful and 
intelligent work. Though it be not strikingly fresh, it is an 
efficient register of the practice and criticism of thearts. There 
is still a too-conspicuous love of theory, and there are many 
conclusions which might be challenged did space permit. But 
Professor Brown is temperate in his views, and wisely catholic 
in his taste. Where Professor Knight quotes Hegel and Sully, 
Professor Brown appeals to the authority of Mr. Whistler, M. 
Alfred Stevens, and Fromentin—of men, indeed, who have the 
right to be heard concerning the art they have practised ; and 
it is the clearest possible indication of Mr. Ruskin’s waning 
influence that in this small text-book, intended for the Exten- 
sion student, whose beating heart is the last stronghold of 
Ruskinism, the name of the prophet is scarce once called upon 
either for honour or dishonour. His works are passing out of 
our ken: the metaphysician finds their philosophy ridiculous, 
their art-criticism admirable ; the instructed critic of art gibes 
at their judgments, and patronises their metaphysics. And it 
may safely be left to the two parties to tear to shreds and 
tatters the rhetorician’s false reputation. 


A LORDLY PILGRIMAGE 


The Modern ‘ Odyssey’ ; or, Ulysses Up to Date. 
London : Cassell. 


We have found it at last : the readable book of travel of the 
year. Here is a writer who first denies us his name, and then 
suppresses the great Ego and the ‘I’ with a thoroughness very 
pretty to see, very difficult to achieve, in a narrative of personal 
experiences and observations. This Ulysses may be an amateur 
book-maker ; but he is no amateur observer: as they say in 
Stageland, he carries his head about with him. He is often 
wise, frequently witty, occasionally impertinent, and always 
entertaining. He knows a deal of history that is not guide- 
book ; he has certain powers of generalisation, he is quick 
to get proportions, and his powers of description are good. 
He has a faculty for getting things in focus; he is satirical 
without being crusty; he is acidly sweet at the worst, and 
amply fair and appreciative at the best : there is no posing self- 
consciousness in the tale of pilgrimage. 

The book shows strongest when general views are set forth : 
considerations of political and social conditions, points of his- 
torical interest, remarks upon industrial economy, suggestions 
as to development. Where it shows almost plaintively (though 
rarely) inconsequent is in matters of personal sentiment. There 
the book is amateurish. The author loveth a pretty face and 
figure, and loveth them so much that he putteth his admiration 
in such words as these : ‘ Farewell, farewell, dear little Fairy of 
Lake Erie! It is probable that few, if any, of us will have the 
great pleasure of meeting you again. . . . Good-bye, good-bye, 
dear little Fairy of Lake Erie!’ He becomes ‘distinctly precious’ 
when he writes of the beautiful ‘A—— Z , who wandered 
with him on the shores of Darling Point (Sydney). And yet 
again : ‘ But it was a pleasure to look upon the lovely features 
of Mrs. Pressgrave. . . . She charmed us for a summer’s after- 
noon, the most beautiful flower in all Singapore; and her 
perfect form and bonny face made all the Sué/e7 an enchanted 
ship. O beautiful lady, if ever these lines meet your eye, accept 
this little tribute to the witchery of your glorious beauty,’ etc. 
Why, the man’s daft at these moments: he loses his grip; he 
gets ‘rattled,’ as the Americans say. And lastly: ‘ Farewell, 
farewell, Australia. . . . Happy the traveller whose ship bears 
him within coo-ee of that sunny strand! Farewell, farewell, 
fair Coo-eeland !’ 
sufficient to damn the volume if it were common ; but, thank 
Heaven, it is not. The author breaks out in mawkish spots, 
which are lost in the general merit of his narrative. How sickly 
does this quoted stuff sound beside the smart man-of-the-world 
observations concerning the democracy of Australia (originally 
contributed to Zhe St. James's Gazette) ; the comments upon 
Ancient and Modern Athens; the brief historical sketch of 
California ; the skilful estimation of Japan ; the remarkably 
well selected impressions of India; the apt setting-forth of 
Egypt, the Egyptians, and the conflicting interests there ; the 
independent view of national conditions all round ! 

This Ulysses is not enthusiastic over American cities. He 
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considers that they are built without regard to convenience and 
the comfort of the individual ; he very properly suggests that the 
United States is swayed by corporations ; he properly loathes 
their filthy streets, their hurry, their worship of the golden 
calf (though this is an old story), and their ‘ shrieking sheets.’ 
On board the Mariposa as he steams to Australia he says: ‘ It 
is quite a relief to see a column of intelligence not disfigured 
by interpolated headings in violent language wrenched from 
the context, and to find a comparative freedom from personali- 
ties.’ He calls New York a city of perpetual motion ; he is 
caustic regarding American watering-places ; he_ sensibly 
praises the social conditions at the American military ports 
(than which is nothing more un-American) ; he applauds the 
Capitol at Washington ; he makes the following abbreviated 
comment upon a certain institution of the United States: ‘ “ No, 
I have never seen one myself, but a friend of mine has.” . . . “Oh 
my, that’s just lovely!” said a beautiful girl from Baltimore, 
as she clapped her dainty hands ; “I knew I was right! I 
was sure there was one! His friend has seen it.”... ‘“I re- 
peat,” he said solemnly, “that though I have never seen one 
myself, yet a friend of mine, in whose veracity I have perfect 
confidence, assures me that he once saw an American man-of- 
war.”’ This is as pleasant a satire as the casual remark else- 
where in the book that it took the best part of a day for 36,000 
tons of armoured vessels, unharassed by mines or torpedo- 
boats, and carrying seventy-six armour-piercing guns served by 
British seamen, to capture Alexandria with its half-hearted rebel 
garrison and less than two-score rifled guns. 

For description without superfluity the book stands a model 
of its kind. The author catches the feeling of things with 
fidelity, and presents them naturally. Nothing could be better 
than his impression of the Blue Mountains of New South Wales 
with their haunting and pathetic beauty; the dignified portrayal 
of Egyptian solemnities of architecture and life ; the picture of 
the Acropolis with its Parthenon, Erectheum, Theatre of Diony- 
sos, and the Arzopagus ; and the entertaining and instructive 
chapter ‘From Delhi to Bombay.’ It is good to see things 
with one’s own eyes and not another’s when one travels, and 
the direct seeing is the chiefest charm of this book. Matters 
that the average traveller passes by are treasured here—the 
matters which give character, which like some significant per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy suggest the whole man. To seize upon the 
idiosyncrasy (not the abnormal thing) is the office of the artist, 
and this volume has its patches of art. The books of travel 
which are wholly artistic are yet to find. Few travellers are 
great novelists, and few great novelists, if they were travellers, 
would wear out their souls and waste their material in a book 
of comment and observation. Dickens and Thackeray pre- 
tended to give their best stuff in their notes of travel, but they 
kept the real values for their novels. The globe-trotter and 
the home-keeping reader can do worse than wander about the 
world with this Modern Ulysses, for he has a sense of humour, 
and he has a faculty for satire, and he is genial withal ; and if, 
as we have said, he be occasionally sentimental on a personal 
matter, he is shrewd and calculating enough when it comes to 
estimating the respective merits of Sydney and Melbourne, the 
position of the English in India, or the morals to be drawn from 
inscriptions on Greek tombs. 


AIDS TO THE CLASSICS 


In the enormous mass of works which German scholars pro- 
duce in illustration of the classics, certain books survive the 
struggle for existence and win for themselves recognition as 
standard authorities : books which embody the results of thou- 
sands of independent studies, to whose making the best scholars 
contribute the fruits of their labours without hope of fame or 
reward. Such a book is Zhe History of Roman Literature, first 
edited by Professor Teuffel in 1870, now issued in its fifth edi- 
tion under the care of Dr. Schwabe. An English translation is 
being prepared by Professor Warr, and the first volume (Period 
of the Republic) has recently been published (London: Bell). 
The book is an encyclopzdia, so careful and exhaustive that no 
student of Latin literature can afford to neglect it. Separate 
sections treat of the life, the work, and the style of the several 
authors, of the history of the manuscripts of their works and the 
commentaries on them. Each section, compressed into the 
briefest possible space, is followed by two or three pages of 
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small type, in which are quoted the authorities for every state- 
ment, and every work, ancient or modern, which can illustrate 
the subject. But encyclopedias and bibliographies do not ex- 
haust the interest of literature ; and in the criticism of the Roman 
poets the German Professor, while he counts the trees to perfec- 
tion, is blind to all the beauties of the forest. Thus Virgil, though 
praised for ‘describing plants in a strikingly picturesque man- 
ner’ (‘cf E. Meyer, Geschichte der Botantk’), and though all the 
expressions for joy and sorrow that he uses are counted and 
assessed, is damned for lack of originality and artificiality. But 
the Professor is not only inappreciative : he irritates you by 
metaphysical deductions as mistaken as they are irrelevant. 
Thus, ‘ Horace is:a highly sensitive nature, in which intellect 
predominates’; and you are brought back to the hackneyed 
themes of ‘objectivity of view’ and ‘systems of subjectivism.’ 
Professor Warr’s translation is clear and readable on the whole ; 
but he now and again succumbs to the Teutonism of his original, 
and he makes you shudder by such eccentricities of diction as 
* parentation’ (which means a funeral speech) and ‘ scoptic.’ 

The 7Zvanslation of Euripides (London: Bell), by E. P. 
Coleridge, b.A., the first volume of which is before us, is pre- 
sumably intended to supersede ‘the old Bohn’ dear to many 
generations of school-boys. It deserves to do so for its greater 
correctness and restraint of language, and many will doubt- 
less tind it easier reading than Liddell and Scott. It is not, 
however, a book to read for its own sake, and we com- 
mend it to. none who knows not Greek. The tragedians are all 
difficult of translation ; and although Mr. Coleridge is not in- 
frequently happy in his choice of words, he does not escape the 
Scylia of the stilted archaic nor the Charybdis of the common- 
place. You know, as you read, that the work professeth not to 
be modern; for you meet with interjections on every page 
(‘ Lo!’ has the primacy), and you hear tell of ‘ weltering trunks’ 
and ‘ weltering carcases,’ and you are asked to ‘help stow the 
funeral garniture’; but then you are surprised when Menelaus re- 
marks : * Herein is my dilemma ; I have another wife’ (a thing 
that might happen to any one !), or when you are told, ‘ My 
mother is no more ; my shameful marriage made her nx the 
noose about her neck,’ or when some one wants ‘to insure his 
reputation.’ It is thus borne in on you that the archaisms are 
but plums meant to dissemble the general insipidity of the 
pudding. ’ 

Dr. Marshall, of the Edinburgh High School, has attempted 
the impossible in his Shor? //istory of Greek Philosophy (Lon- 
don: Percival), and has almost succeeded. In the compass 
of some two hundred and fifty pages he has sought to give an 
authentic account of Greek philosophy, to describe the differ 
ent schools and their leaders from Thales to the Stoics, and at 
the same time, by simplicity of treatment, to render his account 
both interesting and intelligible to the average student. He 
has not fallen very far short of his purpose: the subtleties of 
Greek metaphysics cannot be easily expressed in English, 
but Dr. Marshali has a just sense of proportion, and explains 
the elementary doctrines clearly enough. Of course there is a 
good deal of mysticism, which not only is beyond explanation 
but well-nigh eludes expression ; but this was inevitable. Dr. 
Marshall seeks to secure the interest by pleasant biographical 
touches, by picturesque narrative (as the story of Aristotle’s 
library), and occasionally by familiarity of diction—as when 
he calls Aristotle ‘the ugly duckling’ of the Academy. We 
must protest, however, against his statement that there was no 
‘essential divergence between Plato and Aristotle.’ We have 
always thought that there was a great gulf fixed, and that all 
men distinguished either as Platonists or as Aristotelians 
stood parted—like sheep and goats. So novel a reconciliation 
undermines one’s faith in metaphysics: and for the moment 
one inclines to utter scepticism, and to the belief that all 
systems of philosophy are equally true and equally unintelli- 
gible. But except for this surprise, we can recommend Dr. 
Marshall’s book as a very useful and suggestive introduction to 
the history of Greek philosophy. 

In The Nuptial Number of Plato: Its Solution and Signi-_ 
ficance (Cambridge: University Press) Mr. Adam claims to 
give ‘a complete solution’ of a most involved problem. He 
first devotes his energies to establish the meaning of that 
terribly bewildering passage in 7he Aepublic, and by a cautious 
and sound method obtains a translation, which he proceeds 
to explain. How serious are the difficulties any one can 
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see who reads Mr. Adam’s translation: ‘ Now for a divine 
creature there is a period which is comprehended by a num- 
ber that is final, and for a human the number is the first 
in which multiplications of root by square, having laid hold 
on three distances, with four limits, of that which maketh 
like and unlike and waxeth and waneth, have rendered all 
things conversable and rational with one another’: and so 
on. The ordinary scholar gives it up in despair: believes in 
the insanity of genius, or that Plato was attempting one of the 
direst of outrages—a mathematical joke. But Mr. Adam won't 
allow it, for ‘to Plato mathematics were no joke, but the corner- 
stone of his Academy ; and dyovaos is the man who thinks the 
Muses joked with difficulty.’ With this faith and with won- 
drous ingenuity Mr. Adam achieves a solution. It would be 
as unfair to reveal the secret of the number as the plot of a 
novel ; but its application is interesting beyond belief. If we 
only understood how to apply Plato’s teaching we should know 
when to marry and (more important still) when not to marry ; 
but there is nothing so fallacious as figures, and in spite of 
Plato mistakes in matrimony will still be made. 

Two numbers of the Lexicon Livianum, compiled by F. 
Fiigner (Leipzig : Teubner), devote nearly two hundred columns 
to avery small section of the letter A (ac to adscensus). Before 
such minute and conscientious industry criticism is dumb. 
We have also received Early Grecian History, by A. H. All- 
croft and W. F. Masom, which gives the chief facts correctly, 
but is as hopelessly dull as Bradshaw and as tough as 
pemmican ; 7hucydides, Book VI/I., edited by J. F. Stout 
and F. G. Plaistowe ; Cicero, pro Plancio, edited by R. C. B. 
Kerin and A. H. Allcroft ; Homer, Odyssey X/7. XJ/., edited by 
J. H. Haydon and F. G. Plaistowe ; the London B.A. Directory, 
and Zhe London Matriculation Directory (all published by 
W. B. Clive, London) ; but as these works are simply intended 
as cram-books for pupils of the University Correspondence 
College, they do not come within the scope of criticism. 


NEW NOVELS 

Miss Rhoda Broughton is excelled by none of her sex ina 
certain humourous reality of description, especially in treating 
subordinate characters ; but her imagination, though of con- 
spicuous service in less important parts, is apt to lead to gross 
exaggeration in her more passionate scenes. In A Widower 
Indeed (London : Osgood) she has been aided, or obstructed, 
by Miss Elizabeth Bisland—at least, the title-page is respon- 
sible for this assertion ; but throughout the style is alternately 
Miss Broughton at her mildest and best and the same lady 
at her wildest and worst. The opening chapters, dealing with 
the hero, his relations by marriage, and his children, are ad- 
mirable. The widower, the bursar of an Oxford college, is 
young, handsome, and sincere : wherefore sympathetic women 
buzz round him as flies about a surcharged honey-jar. An 
American maiden, Georgia Wrenn by name—probably Miss 
Bisland stands sponsor for her—piles flowers on his wife’s 
grave, takes lodgings next door to the bereaved mansion, 
and, without an introduction, helps to comfort the mourner. 
She is pretty, and she is not bashful, while she confesses to a 
partiality for ‘swooping abouta bit at nights’; so he is just begin- 
ning to be cheerful when a malignant gossip—Miss Broughton 
declares it unfair to say that Oxford is ‘very’ ill-natured : it 
is not more than ‘rather’ ill-natured—informs his mother-in- 
law of their intimacy. The mother-in-law thereupon remon- 
strates with the unconscious culprit, who rushes to warn Miss 
Wrenn never to visit him again. Miss Wrenn is engaged at her 
‘ Swedish Sloyd,’ a ‘kicking and plunging’ exercise she takes 
daily, until she feels as though she could ‘ whip her weight in 
wild cats’ ; and when she attains the perpendicular, which is 
not immediately, he unfolds his request. This, in her own 
words, gets ‘her American up,’ and she shakes the dust of 
Oxford from her feet. In the long vacation the ‘ lugubrious 
male’ betakes himself for two months to the Westmoreland 
Fells, where he meets a worldly and agreeable cousin, with her 
worldly and impassioned daughter. The younger lady, desir- 
ous of cloaking a damaged reputation, wishes to marry the 
unsuspecting widower ; and for a space she sits upon banks 
and listens while he ‘eases his sick soul’ of his woe. After 
a month of this chastened enjoyment, Albertina, as the affair 
has got ‘no forarder,’ resolves upon extreme measures. Rising 
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from her couch at two in the morning, she rushes into the 
smoking-room, where the widower is mourning, and flings her- 
self into his unwilling arms. He is paralysed into ‘dumb 
stupefaction, when the mother enters atiended by the butler. 
Soon after, the ‘lamb’ is led to the slaughter, and the bride- 
groom spends much of his marriage-day at his late wife’s tomb. 
Returning home, he chucks the newly-wed Albertina down the 
door-steps, goes mad, dies, and is fitly entombed beside his 
Anne. One thing may be said in favour of the emotional 
Albertina : before leaving her room in the night-watches she 
paused to throw on a dressing-gown. Time was when a 
heroine of Miss Broughton’s would have scorned the action 
as pandering to prudery ; but doubtless this innovation is due 
to Miss Bisland’s refining influence. 

In A Princess of Chalco (London : Chapman), by A. Wall, 
a rich young man of middling manners, unpleasant temper, 
and defective education makes the acquaintance of a young 
doctor when he is shooting grouse in Scotland in November : 
why November, and why grouse only, does not appear. One 
dark November afternoon he fell and broke his leg. The 
doctor set it, and it mended beautifully, and allthat. But grouse 
in November, broken leg, Highland moor, and Scottish sana- 
torium (with a managing committee in London! And it was for 
this that Bannockburn was fought!)—all these things, we say, 
have nothing to do with the story. Had they been left out, and 
had the rich young man and the doctor been less like bagmen 
—less like the heroes of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome—A Princess 
of Chalco would have been a much better book. However, when 
at last you ‘come to the ’osses,’ you find plenty of improbable 
adventure. El Dorado is found somewhere across the Andes, 
and El] Dorado turns out to be a charming and idyllic city. 
But it is peopled by devils as well as angels; and there is 
plenty of fighting as well as plenty of gold ; and the hero brings 
back a beautiful bride, half-English half-Egyptian by descent. 
The judicious skipper will pleasantly employ an hour in pick- 
ing out the plums: while a more juvenile reader will enjoy the 
whole book. Except ‘the beastly love-making,’ which indeed 
is hardly wanted in things of this sort. 

Under False Pretences (London: Ward and Downey), by 
Adeline Sergeant. Two babies changed at nurse have furnished 
many a hero and many a villain of romance. This old trick 
of the story-teller is here turned to new purposes and with 
the happiest results. For one thing, everybody, including the 
author, is not quite sure, even at the end of the book, if the 
change took place. And for another, it really does not matter a 
bit, for neither babe has the makings of a villain—one growing 
up into a Scots laird, and the other dying an Italian monk ; 
while both are men it is pleasant to meet in fiction. Then» 
there is incident galore: the young laird is shot on the eve 
of his marriage by his brother—accidentally, it is believed by 
every one except their mother ; also, there is a shipwreck, and 
two rivals spend a few weeks ona desert island, and learn to 
appreciate each other ; and further, there is a very good attempt 
at murder dramatically prevented. Here, in fact, is a book full 
of interest and excitement, and by far the author’s best work. 

Miss Betham Edwards’s new book, A North Country Comedy 
(London: Henry), in the ‘Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour, is as pleasant a tale as we have met of late. The 
inimitable Cranford is to some extent the model ; but Cranford 
is pure comedy, and this is farce. And excellent farce it is. 
There is an inheritance for which heirs are wanted. They turn 
up in the persons of two old maids (the Cranfordians) two 
Americans, and a Jesuit ; and strange things happen to them 
all. The old lady who has the distribution of the wealth is an 
excellent piece of humour-creation ; and there is a middle-aged 
curate who is sometimes delightfully ludicrous and once or 
twice quite pathetic. Altogether the thing deserves its place 
ina Library of Wit and Humour. 

The dominant note of 4/r. Jocko (London: Ward and Downey) 
is struck in the dedication to Professor Huxley. Here is no 
puling search after a lost hope; no wearisome analysis of 
priggish and morbid souls who yearn mournfully through life, 
half-grieving, half-proud that they are not settled and con- 
tented like other men. It would rather seem to be written by 
an atheist for atheists—so militant and aggressive is the tone, 
so confident the writer of his readers’ sympathy. Not merely 
are all the better people made after the fashion of the late Mr. 
Bradlaugh and the present Mrs. Besant—including her Spooks 
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in the modified form—while, with one exception, the persons 
who still continue to hold the Christian faith are represented as 
either disreputable or idiotic, or both ; but also, Mr. Fogerty 
goes out of his way to preach at his own hand, and with con- 
siderable arrogance, the somewhat crude assumptions of his 
negative creed. All the same, in spite of such very serious 
faults, Mr. Jocko is on the whole a thoroughly readable book. 
The edge is taken off the unreality of some of the leading 
characters, and the silliness and bad taste of these and of Mr. 
Fogerty’s own tirades, by the real humour of many of the situa- 
tions, the real pathos of others, and by flashes of dry and caustic 
wit. The circus life in particular is admirably sketched—being, 
indeed, the best thing in the book. And the wonder is that a 
man who can do so well should not have done much better. 

It is very fine and large for ladies to make game of the Prim- 
rose League, to write for the local Radical paper—when your 
uncle owns it—and to make smart and stinging verses about the 
unfortunate Tory candidate for the burgh. But what are all 
the glories thereof but dust and ashes, if your heart be set on a 
Gladstonian youth who will have none of you because a cer- 
tain Yankee heiress is within his grasp? Such the sad lesson 
taught by Zhe Story of Chris (London : Methuen), a maiden 
likeable in spite of her views. Brightly written and none too 
long, it contains distinctly clever work. For For Light and 
Liberty (London : Warne), by Silas K. Hocking, it deals, like 
many so-called novels, with religion. An agnostic uncle edu- 
cates Eric in his opinions : Clare loves Eric, but dares not wed 
him until he reforms. The book is not badly written ; and the 
end, which reveals all the unbelievers Christianised and happily 
married, is nothing if not satisfactory. 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM 
The Modern Factory System. By R. WHATELY COOKE 
TAYLOR. London: Kegan Paul. 

It is commonly complained that old historians were strangely 
remiss : they told of wars and rumours of wars with reasonable 
fulness ; ‘sad stories of the deaths of kings’ are duly set forth 
of them ; they faithfully recorded every treaty ‘as ever was’ ; 
but of the ordinary life of the people there is rarely a word. 
The charge is true enough in the main; but something more 
than facts are needed to enable us to understand the vanished 
lives of our fathers. We must have imagination and sympathy. 
Then, and then only, can we read a book like this one of Mr. 
Taylor’s with profit. He has done his work extremely well. 
He has a thorough grasp of his subject, his reading compre- 
hends the last and smallest book on it, and his expression is 
clear and calm. 

His definition of the factory system, ‘the system of com- 
bined labour under a directing provider and head,’ is open 
to objection ; but it may be taken in the rough. He shows 
that this mode of production did exist in ancient and medi- 
zval times, but only to a limited extent. Practically it may 
be considered something new, and therewith the chief fact in 
that industrial revolution which, in a century and a-half, has so 
powerfully affected our national life. In truth, there is more 
difference between now and then than there was between 
then and a thousand years before. Think of it! No steam, 
no telegraph, no machinery, nothing in agriculture but the 
simplest implements, no daily newspapers, no gas, no—but one 
must stop the list: Man’s power over material is so vastly in- 
creased that he looks a giant where he looked a dwarf. But 
the first note of exultation has long been silent, and the millen- 
nium is as far offas ever. While the excitement lasted it seemed 
that the whole duty of man was to manufacture goods, to buy 
in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market ; while the legis- 
lator was simply to stand aside and let competition have fair 
play. This is scarce a travesty of the doctrine of Ricardo and 
his disciples. They professed to see that their laws were only 
true in the abstract sense that mathematical propositions are 
true ; but they forgot the reservation, they forgot the thou- 
sand perplexing forces that intervened. Laissez-fatre is all 
very well: when you know what people are doing. The 
maxim is somewhat out of fashion, for both political parties 
do certainly interfere with individual action to a great degree. 
‘We are all Socialists now,’ said the Knight in Opposition, 
The truer reflection is that we are reverting to an earlier state. 
The factory system had its greatest development in the first 
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half of the century. Its bright side we know; its horrors 
(which we have conveniently forgotten) were such as to 
render, as we hope, a revival of the /azssez-fazre doctrine for 
ever impossible. The older economists were never tired of 
pointing out the absurdities of the early industrial systems 
—the guilds with their complicated regulations, laws like 
the Statute of Labour, the enactments against regrating and 
forestalling, even the prevalent theory of almsgiving. There 
was truth in their strictures ; but the old conditions, by their 
very want of elasticity, prevented the strong from abusing 
the weak. Custom was potent; ideas of reciprocal rights 
and duties between employers and employed still prevaled ; 
‘the constant service of the antique world’ was not abso- 
lutely forgotten. The factory system swept the old relations 
away, and the ‘cash-nexus’ (as Carlyle put it) was the only 
bond between man and man. This was grounded on contempt 
not merely for the past but for the spiritual and zsthetic: a 
feeling that found heroic expression in the saying (now so 
fatuous!) that to-day’s 77#res is worth all Thucydides. The 
men who worked the factory system were, as Mr. Taylor points 
out, unread and rough and grasping, but shrewd and com- 
petent within their own narrow sphere. They were sprung from 
the ranks, and their one desire was to make money, their one 
fear lest their rivals should turn out stuff faster than them- 
selves. Thus they were bent on cheap labour, and for some 
time they got it without restriction as without stint. 

It is a wonder that in this day of cheap reprints no pub- 
lisher has thought it worth his while to issue a new edition of 
the Narrative of Robert Blincoe, the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the 
Factory System, with truth for fiction and narrative for senti- 
mental reflection, Blincoe was an orphan of four when he 
entered St. Pancras Workhouse ; and at seven he was appren- 
ticed for fourteen years in a Nottingham cotton-mill. This was 
quite in order. The millmaster used to buy as many children of 
the guardians as they could give him. ‘ It was gravely stated to 
them that they were all, when they arrived at the cotton-mill, 
to be transformed into ladies and gentlemen, that they would 
be fed on roast-beef and plum-pudding ’—and generally enjoy 
themselves. In reality they were worked always fourteen, 
often sixteen, sometimes more than sixteen, hours a-day. On 
Saturday they toiled till midnight, and sometimes till six on 
Sunday morning ; they were tied up and beaten on any pre- 
text or none. They were cockshies for all manner of small 
ironmongery ; they were horribly pitch-plastered ; their food 
was so obscene that they would fight with the pigs for theirs. 
Blincoe’s statement was fully corroborated by the evidence of 
witnesses examined by Mr. Sadler’s Committee just before the 
passing of Lord Althorp’s Act (3 and 4 William Iv., c. 103). 
Multitudes died ; and these were spread over a certain number 
of churchyards: ‘not only to find sufficient room for their 
bodies, but so as to draw less attention to the great mortality.’ 
There were always many sick; those who lived through it 
were crippled for life. It must be noted that the cruelty was 
by no means an effect of fancy: it had the definite end of 
getting out the most work possible in the least possible 
time. It has been pointed out by various authorities that 
children were better suited to factory work than their elders 
were. Thus, the buildings were small and crowded, and 
children could more easily move about in them ; again, many 
little simple touches, now done by machinery, were still done 
by hand, and best of all by a hand that was small and 
nimble. Older workmen, too, could not be driven as children 
were ; and during the long and desperate Napoleonic wars they 
were scarcer than now. 

After this it were superfluous more fully to prove the case 
for the Factory Acts. Yet it was not without a hard struggle 
(here told in ample detail) that a satisfactory measure became 
law. Mr. Taylor, in conclusion, points out that the modern 
factory.system is but a hundred and fifty years old at most : 
that it is yet in its infancy, and none can say what development 
it may undergo. The evils recorded by Robert Blincoe exist 
no longer: they were (to borrow a phrase of the logicians) 
‘superable accidents’ of the system. Done under proper con- 
ditions, factory labour is not unfavourable to intellectual and 
physical progress: indeed, ‘the results of legislative inter- 
ference with it have been up to the present time an unmixed 
good.’ The esthetic effect is not satisfactory ; but one may 
look for better work anon. There must be another return to 
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earlier methods ; for the dissatisfaction with machine-made 
goods will not abate but grow, and the desire for things hand- 
made and hand-finished will end by having its way. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The English reader is having his fill of Schopenhauer in 
these latter days. The volume of Selected Essays (London : 
Bell), translated by Mr. Belfort Bax, gives the more strictly 
philosophical papers in the Parerga and Paralipomena, as Mr. 
Bailey Saunders’s five booklets have given the lighter essays 
from the same collection. Only a scanty gleaning remains. 
And with Mr. Bax’s previous volume, containing two of Schopen- 
hauer’s three minor treatises, and the translation of his chief 
work by Messrs. Haldane and Kemp, there is left in the original 


German only the essay on 7he Two Fundamental Problems of 


Ethics and the philosopher’s elaborations of Goethe’s theory of 
colour. It is time, therefore, that publishers and translators 
looked round them for another victim. The present volume is 
worth having, and may fairly be commended both to the philo- 
sopher and the general reader. Both, if they have done their 
duty by its predecessors, will detect a sameness of flavour; but 
it is excellent reading, nevertheless, when Schopenhauer is able 
to keep ‘the professors of philosophy,’ the Jews, the obscurantist 
English clergy, and the rest of his dé¢es noires out of his pages. 
But they keep intruding in the most unlooked-for connections. 
The chief impression left upon Schopenhauer by his study of 
the Septuagint was ‘a genuine love and inmost reverence for 
the great King Nebuchadnezzar’ because of his faithful deal- 
ings with the Chosen People ; ‘even though he acted perhaps 
too leniently,’ adds the Draconic philosopher. It is a pity that 
Mr. Bax did not substitute.a few other pieces for the (compara- 
tively short) papers in which he duplicates Mr. Saunders’s 
work. It is a still greater pity that he did not take more 
pains with his renderings and his proof-sheets. ‘Corporate’ 
for ‘corporeal,’ and ‘deduces’ for ‘ deducts,’ and ‘ physically’ 
for ‘ psychically,’ make nonsense of the passages in which they 
occur. ‘Gest/os’ is not ‘spiritless’ but dull or stupid, and 
‘dlauer Dunst’ means not ‘blue ether’ but fog or haze, meta- 
phorically mystification. These are all taken from the first 
essay of about thirty pages, and they are serious blemishes in 
a translation which is on the whole well done. On page 29, 
too, there is a complete breakdown in rendering a quotation 
Schopenhauer makes from Schelling. Schelling refers to those 
‘who are astonished dass nicht Nichts ist’ (that it is not the case 
that nothing at all exists), and Mr. Bax translates with lamb- 
like literalness, ‘who are astounded to find that not is nothing.’ 
The reader who knows neither German nor Schelling will be 
astounded at Mr, Bax’s English. The essays are prefaced by 
a useful sketch of Schopenhauer’s life and philosophy, in which 
the defects of both are criticised with judgment and penetration. 
But why does Mr. Bax twice state wrongly the main divisions ofa 
book so well known as the Critique of Pure Keason? The indi- 
vidualist and the black-coated dourgeozs play for the translator 
the same part that Jews and university professors do for his 
author. He looks forward to a cycle of evolution, ‘the end of 
which will be the transference of the characteristics of per- 
sonality from the organic individual to the social individual (as 
we may term it), understanding by this a given society in its 
collective capacity.’ But he modestly admits that this consum- 
mation may seem ‘extravagant and even incomprehensible to 
many.’ 

The friends and admirers of Miss Constance Naden have 
returned to the charge with Further Religues (London: Bickers). 
This is the third volume published since her death. It is dedi- 
cated to Dr. Lewins ; it opens with a facsimile letter to Dr. 
Lewins and closes with an extract from another letter to him; 
and there are four appendices in his own inimitable style. Dr. 
Lewins, in fact, is the very pulse of the machine. The editor 
of the volume revels in Hylo-Idealism and what he calls ‘the 
Solipsismal verity.’ He compares Miss Naden to Harriet 
Martineau, George Eliot, the daughters of Haworth Vicarage, 
Miss Mary Somerville, and Marie Bashkirtseff, and puts them 
all down before ‘the achromatic vision and faculty divine of 
Constance Naden.’ ‘Save me from my friends!’ must surely be 
the deceased lady’s most frequent ejaculation if any cognisance 
of these excesses should reach the still kingdom of the shades. 
For, apart from the absurdities with which they are overlaid in 
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the shape of notes, introduction, and appendices, the philoso- 
phical tracts contained in this volume present the most satisfac- 
tory evidence hitherto published of Miss Naden’s philosophical 
capacity and power of clear and vigorous expression. This is 
specially true of the paper called ‘ Transcendental Psychology,’ 
which contains an acute criticism of Professor Green’s meta- 
physical position. There can be little doubt that if she had 
lived, and outgrown her little coterie, she would have outgrown 
also ‘the plain directness of the Solipsismal verity,’ and ad- 
vanced the work of philosophy in her generation. Though she 
had not ,the touch of genius, she displayed a certain critical 
ability, and sometimes expressed her views with ease and 
lucidity. But not even genius could support the patronage of 
a Lewins. 

Mr. Granger’s Psychology (London: Methuen) is by no 
means bad, but it is not the ideal handbook for which so many 
students are looking. It is well informed, but the author lacks 
the faculty of lucid arrangement and impressive statement. 
Facts_are frequently huddled together without a proper sense 
of their relative importance ; and it would be almost impossible 
for a beginner to get from the book a clear and comprehensive 
view of the main outlines of the science, though he might glean 
from it much miscellaneous and interesting information. Doubt- 
less the writer was hampered by the circumstances in which 
his book was produced : it belongs to one of the multitudi- 
nous series that afflict the just in the present generation. Mr. 
Granger has read pretty widely, and his reading often supplies 
him with apposite illustrations. Sometimes he has_a happy 
inspiration: as when, in speaking of the influence of other 
studies upon psychology, he suggests that ‘the great import- 
ance attached by the Associationist school to the accumulation 
of small mental elements may be explained by the analogy of 
the Penny Savings Bank.’ 

Mr. W. R. Scott’s /ntroduction to Cudworth’s Treatise (Lon- 
don : Longmans) appears, rather oddly, without the treatise to 
which it professes to introduce us. The treatise in question 
is that on Evernal and Immutable Morality, and Mr. Scott has it 
ready for the press, and proposes to republish it if his introduc- 
tion gains any attention. The essentials of Cudworth’s thoughts 
are all to be found in this work, which is better adapted for the 
modern reader than the ponderous treatise on Zhe 7rue /ntel- 
lectual System of the Universe. \t is no doubt true that Cud- 
worth ‘is honoured more as a tradition than a reality,’ and it 
seems a good idea to reintroduce a specimen of his solid think- 
ing to modern readers. Mr. Scott’s life and introduction are 
clear and businesslike, but in his outspoken horror of ‘the modern 
style of book-editing, where the introductory matter exceeds in 
length the book to be introduced, he has carried the virtue of 
brevity to a puritanic excess. Cudworth will need a bigger 
outfit to make any figure at the present day. 


THE POPES 


The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. 
From the German of Dr. PASTOR; Edited by FREDERICK 
IGNATIUS ANTROBUS of the Oratory. London: Hodge. 


Father Antrobus, in his translation of Dr. Pastor’s History 0/ 
the Popes, from the beginning of the great schism in 1378, has 
made accessible to English readers a somewhat remarkable 
piece of ecclesiastical history. Dr. Pastor has had the privilege 
of searching the secret archives of the Vatican, which, after 
centuries of pretty close imprisonment, have at last (through 
the liberality of Leo xii.) been set open to the inspection of 
certain scholars ; and has also ransacked the libraries of Italy 
and Germany in quest of inedited and unexamined sources 
of information. The first two volumes, now published in the 
English translation, carry down the story of ecclesiastical obsti- 
nacy and pride, cruelty and immorality, to the election of A:neas 
Sylvius as Pius 1. in 1458. To the historian of the Church, 
or indee@ of Christianity, there is no more momentous nor 1n- 
structive" period ; for then the Papacy emerged in seeming 
triumph rom the most terrible crisis in its existence, and then 
were evolved the ideas of Church and State which issued in 
the Reformation and the Revolution. Now, Protestant divines 
have been ever inclined to make ‘modern’ history begin with 
Luther’s Bible, and to regard the Reformation as an inspiration 
from above, with no antecedent human causes beyond the 
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abuse of indulgences or the bad lives of the monks ; while 
Roman Catholics, from very different reasons, have not been 
free from the same narrow disregard of pre-Tridentine history. 
There are still writers who can make believe that an adequate 
cause of the religious revolution in England is to be found in the 
charms of Anne Boleyn ; but larger views of the continuity of 
history, and a better insight into the evolution of ideas, have 
led scholars to turn to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
for a sufficient explanation of the sixteenth. 

Dr. Pastor’s work is therefore opportune. He shows much 
diligence and zeal, and the very strength of his conviction of 
the Divine institution of the Papacy comes to the aid of his 
wish to be impartial, and enables him the more fearlessly to 
lay bare some sufficiently appalling scandals, and even to ex- 
press his indignation with such apologists as have sought to 
dissemble the hideous vices of Rodrigo Borgia. Dr. Pastor had 
apparently, in this respect, made a convert of the late Cardinal 
Manning, who speaks, in a prefatory notice, of this rather novel 
procedure on the part of Ultramontane writers as ‘the only just 
and imperishable principle, that the Azsforica veritas ought to 
be supreme : of which (adds his Eminence) we have a Divine 
example in Holy Writ, where the sins even of saints are as 
openly recorded as the wickedness of sinners.’ But Dr. Pastor 
by no means abandons controversy. The facts suggest to him 
the one irrefutable argument which (according to Boccaccio) 
compelled the Jew, after a visit to Rome, to consent to baptism: 
for, said he, that institution which has survived the best efforts 
of her own ministers to corrupt and destroy her needs must be 
more than human. 

It is impossible, however, to avoid a comparison between Dr. 
Pastors history and the masterly work of Bishop Creighton. 
Cardinal Manning boasts that all histories of this period ‘from 
Ranke to Creighton’ will need ‘in a large measure to be re- 
written.’ The suggestion very much exaggerates the value of 
the new matter brought to bear on the subject. The Eng- 
lishman did not indeed attempt to draw upon new sources, yet 
his history is often fuller in detail, shows a more comprehen- 
sive grasp of the situation as a whole, is more methodical, and 
is written in a calmer spirit, than the German’s. At certain 
points the latter is especially defective. He censures Urban 
vi. for his barbarous cruelty, but keeps silence concerning 
some of the principal facts which enable one to realise the 
full significance of the charge. His account of the relation 
of the Popes to the several Councils, with that of the treat- 
ment of Huss at Constance, is meagre and incomplete. Either 
he has not given himself time to digest his materials, or 
the new matter in the Vatican is disappointingly small. The 
book, however, possesses a recommendation shared by no other 
work of the kind in the English language : it is a scholarly his- 
tory of the modern Papacy from an ultra-Roman point of view. 
The editor would add to the usefulness of succeeding volumes 
if he would put distinctive headlines to his pages and simplify 
his jungle of fovt-notes by marking off with inverted commas 
or italics book-titles from authors. The translation reads well, 
but there isa mistake somewhere in the statement (quoted from 
Palmieri) ‘hit Nicholas Vv. had ‘carried the walls [of St. Peter’s], 
in the apse of the chuir only, to a height of 309 feet.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


Goldsmith’s Crtzen of the World, in the ‘ Temple Library’ 
(London: Dent, makes an extremely ‘pretty and desirable 
book. Its two volumes are of a convenient size ; the print is 
clear and legible ; while the ‘etchings’ (so-called) which Mr. 
Herbert Railtun has supplied are nothing if not inoffensive. 
When it is said that Mr. Austin Dobson has played the part of 
editor, it were superfluous toeremark that the introduction is 
graceful, judicious, and appreciative, the text sound, fand the 
annotation strictly relevant and severely brief. For the letters 
themselves, what need to sing their praises? They that know 
them not will none the less certainly continue to surmise them 
‘dull’ for all the eulogies in the world. But true lovers of 
literature may find it not amiss to repair once more to so gene- 
rous a fount of pleasure. Goldsmith's own preface is alone 
worth the whole work of twenty New Humourists. The Doctor, 
in effect, cannot but perpetually please the fit. But he charms 
—not because he sometimes thinks proper to instruct, nor be- 
cause he was ‘ahead of his age,’ but—by reason of his elegant 
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style, his matchless humour, his shrewd observation, his genial 
and abounding humanity. 

In Behramji M. Malabari (London : Unwin) Mr. D. Gidumal 
has graphically sketched the life of one of the most interesting 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. A poet of no mean order, a 
journalist of influence and repute, a reformer without extrava- 
gance, and a patriot while essentially loyal to the British raj, 
Mr. Malabari, though still in the prime of life, has had a 
varied and most useful career. Entirely a self-made man, to 
use an unpleasant but expressive phrase, he has from the first 
spent himself unsparingly in seeking to improve the condition 
of his countrymen and countrywomen : not by clamouring for 
beneficent but ineffective legislation from without so much as 
by striving to raise the standard of intelligence and morals 
from within. To him, perhaps, more than to any other indi- 
vidual, is due the movement for putting a stop to child mar- 
riage, that curse of India. And great as are the difficulties in 
the way of rousing a healthy public opinion among Orientals on 
such matters, he has shown that they are not insuperable. It 
is well that such men as this should be made known to the 
average Briton, and his sympathy obtained for the good work 
to which they have set their hand. Out of chaos we have 
evolved a mighty Empire ; and as we mean to keep it, we 
must needs become acquainted with its condition and its wants ; 
and that not from the note-book of Padgett, M.P. 

In Scottish Theologians and Preachers (Lee Lecture, 1891. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood), Dr. Milroy’s chief aim is to show 
that ‘during the first Episcopal period, 1610-1638’ ice-bound 
Calvinism was displaying symptoms of a tendency to break up. 
He discovers, however, very little to justify his opinion. No 
doubt there always have been ecclesiastics in the Scottish Kirk 
who found it hard and unpleasant to bow the knee to the Baal 
of Calvinism, but none dared directly to dispute its divinity. 
The examples of ‘liberal thought and free inquiry’ in the case 
of John Cameron do not amount to very much. The chief 
merit of his views seems to be their ambiguity. Then, his 
whole connection with the Kirk consisted in the deliverance of 
one course of lectures at Glasgow. True, he was compelled to 
resign (on account of his sympathy with the doctrine of abso- 
lutism in regal authority) ; but in the first place he probably owed 
such liberal theology as he had to his Continental training. 
and in the second his teaching might very soon have been 
objected to had he remained. Then Dr. Milroy seems to for- 
get that one theologian does not constitute a school any more 
than one swallow makes asummer. But though his views are 
a trifle too roseate, his lecture is able and suggestive. 

Character Sketches. By W.T. Stead. (London: Haddon). 

Mr. Stead, in his lust of self-advertisement, spares neither sex 
nor age. Here he gives us, reprinted from his Review o7 
Reviews, his own opinions of a dozen personages and persons. 
Among the former are the Prince of Wales and Bismarck, 
among the latter Mr. Morley and Mrs. Besant. The eulogy of 
Mrs. Besant is amusing: the rest of the book is impudently 
dull. There are pictures ; the best is the portrait of Mr. Stead 
himself, used with characteristic immodesty as a frontispiece. 
Doubtless the work will appeal to the large audience which 
delights in penny Society papers, and the author will have his 
reward. 
“His Majesty William 11. is a personage of many parts. One 
of his latest characters is that of chaplain to the royal and 
imperial yacht, and the homilies he read in that capacity 
during two voyages to the Land of the Midnight Sun have been 
translated into English and published with the title of Zhe 
Word of the Lord upon the Waters (London : Heinemann), 
‘Composed by Dr. Richter, army chaplain,’ they are brief and 
appropriate to the occasion, but otherwise possessed of no 
special merit. 

The second volume of Cassell’s Storehouse of General Jn- 
formation (London : Cassell), which begins at ‘ Beast’ and ends 
at ‘ Castro,’ amply confirms the favourable impression produced 
by the preceding one. Handy in size and clear in print, the 
volume contains brief articles on numerous topics, liberally 
supplied with helpful illustrations ; aud, indeed, the work pro- 
miseés to be the most useful of its kind. Burnsiana (Paisley : 
Gardner) is aptly described by its sub-title ‘a collection of 
literary odds and ends’; and John D. Ross, the compiler, at 
least deserves credit for rescuing some facts of interest relating 
to Burns from the columns of local journals and similar records: 
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the book is certain to be in request among Burns collectors. 
Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeit and Hawthorne’s House of the 
Seven Gables are the newest additions to that miracle of cheap 
literature, ‘The Manchester Library’ (Manchester: White), 
and each is given complete, excellently printed on good papers 
for threepence. We have also received two very useful manuals 
on The Art and Craft of Cabinet-Making (London : Whittaker), 
by David Denning; and on Zhe Optics of Photography and 
Photographic Lenses (same publishers), by J. Traill Taylor ; 
an excellent work on Vegetarian Cookery (London : Cassell), 
by A. G. Payne ; Napoleon, and Other Poems and Lyrics (Glas- 
gow: Murray), by JamesA. Cuthbert ; a new edition of Leffers 
to Dead Authors (London : Longmans), being the first of a neat 
reissue of some of Mr. Lang’s works; the first volume of a 
new edition of W. E. H. Lecky’s History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century (same publishers) ; a new edition, being 
the second, of California and Alaska (London: Putnam), by 
W. S. Webb ; a newedition of The Leading Ideas of the Gospels 
(London: Macmillan), by Bishop Alexander ; a new edition, 
being the second, of A Knave and a Fool (London: Eden), by 
Jessie Krikorian ; a popular edition of Uncle Piper of Piper's 
Hill (London : Heinemann), by ‘Tasma’; a pamphlet contain- 
ing Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s address on Some /nteresting Fallactes 
of the Modern Stage (London : Heinemann) ; and the latest in- 
stalment of A/t-Celtischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig : Teubner), 
by Alfred Holder. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FicTION 


A Garrison Romance. Mrs. Leith-Adams. London: Eden. 

A Sister of Esau. Mrs. Barr. London: Clarke. 

Holy Wedlock. C. T. C. James. London: Ward and Downey. 

I Will Repay. F.W. Rose. London: Eden. 

Jonquille. T. Combe; Translated by B. L. Tollemache. Lon- 
don : Percival. 

Libertas, or, Through Dreamland to Truth. Walter Sweet- 
man. London: Eden. 3 vols. 

Maid Marian. T.L. Peacock; Edited by Richard Garnett. 
London : Dent. 

Mariam. Horace Victor. London: Macmillan. 

Mr. Butlers Ward. ¥.™M. Robinson. London: Methuen. 

Panbamiso. T.R. Beattie. London: Sampson Low. 

The Daffodils. Lillias Wasserman. London: Chatto. 

The History of David Grieve. Mrs. Humphry Ward. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder. 3 vols. 

Weak Woman. Mrs. Lovett Cameron. London: White. 
3 vols. 

VERSE 

Afterwhiles. J. W. Riley. London: Gay. 

Eton Songs. A. C. Ainger and Joseph Barnby. London: 
Field. 30s. 

Napoleon, and Other Poems. J. A. Cuthbert. Glasgow: 
Murray. Is. 

Neghborly Poems. J. W. Riley. London: Gay. 53s. 

The Ballad of Pity. Gascoigne Mackie. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 

The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Austin 
Dobson. London: Dent. 

Vox Clamantis. London: Kegan Paul. 6s. 


TRAVEL 
Chinese Characteristics. A. H. Smith. London: Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d. 
Homeward Bound. Edward Reeves. London: Sonnenschein. 
7s. 6d. 


Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat of Tréves. R. F. Clark. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 4s. 


BioGRAPHY 


Charles Simeon. H.C. G. Moule. London: Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Dante and his Ideals. Herbert Baynes. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 

Montrose. Mowbray Morris. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. H. S. Salt. London: Sonnenschein. 
2s. 6d. 

The Letters 0) a Leipzig Cantor. Edited by A. Schone and 
F. Hiller; Translated and arranged by A. D. Coleridge. 
London: Bentley. 2!s. 

Viscount Palmerston. The,Marquis of Lorne,{K.T. London : 

Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 
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History 


Grison’s Incidents in Olden Times. B.L.Tollemache. Lon- 
don: Percival. 2s. 6d. 

The Growth of German Unity. Gustav Krause. London: 
Nutt. 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


Christian Doctrine and Modern Thought. T. G. Bonney. 
London: Longmans. 5s. 

Nutford Place Sermons. B. H. Alford. London: Stott. 3s. 6d. 

Short Sermons. H.S. Brooke. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Studies of the Spiritual Life. W.S. H. Bourne. London: 
Skeffington. 2s. 6d. 

The Christ of the Heart and the Christ of History. Z, Mather. 
London : Clarke. 

The Church Catechism. A. J.C. Allen. London : Longmans. 
38. 6d. 

The kevelation of the Trinity. S. B. G. M‘Kinney. London: 
Stock. 


MIscELLANEA 


Bog-land Studies. J. Barlow. London: Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Boundaries of Counties and Parishes in Scotland. Hay Shen- 
nan. Edinburgh : Green. 

Cigarette Papers. Joseph Hatton. London: Hutchinson. 6s. 

Dynamics of Rotation. A.M. Workington. London: Long- 
mans. 3s. 6d. 

Egyptian Sctence. V.¥E. Johnson. London: Griffith. 

Essays from Blackwood. Anne Mozley. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 7s. 6d. 

Handbook of Scottish Church Defence. C. N. Johnston. Edin- 
burgh: Hitt. 2s. 

New Fragments. John Tyndall. London : Longmans. Ios. 6d. 

On Editing Aeschylus. W.Headlam. London: Nutt. 6s. 

Our English Homer: Shakespeare Historically Considered. 
T. W. White. London : Sampson Low. 6s. 

Rix@ Oxonienses. S.¥F. Hulton. Oxford: Blackwell. 

Scarron’s Comical Works. With an Introduction by J. J. 
Jusserand. London: Lawrence. 

The Art and Craft of Cabinet-Making. David Denning. 
London: Whittaker. 5s. 

The Art of Acting. Percy Fitzgerald. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 

Tke Commerce of Nations. C. F. Bastable. London: Methuen. 
2s. 6d. 

The Deformed Transformed. Ronald Ross. London: Chap- 
man. 3s. 6d. 

The Destitute Alien in Great Britain. Arnold White and 
Others. London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d, 

The Evolution of Life. H.W. Mitchell. London: Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 

The Horse. W.H. Flower, C.B. London: Kegan Paul. 
2s. éd. 

The Literatureof France. H. G. Keene. London: Murray. 3s. 

The Optics of Photography. J. T. Taylor. London: Whit- 
taker. 3s. 6d. 

Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews. Vol. 1. A. K.H. B. 
London: Longmans. 12s. 

Two Thousand Years of Gild Life. J. M. Lambert. Hull: 
Brown. 

Ups and Downs of an Old Tars Life. London: Digby and 
Long. 3s. 6d. 

Was Abraham Lincoln a Spiritualist? M. C. Maynard. 
London : Gay. 7s. 6d. 


ForEIGN 


Barock- u. Rococo-Architektur. RR. Dohme. Berlin: Was- 
muth. 200 m. 

Bettrage zur geologischen Kenntniss d. ostlichen Afrika. L.R, 
v. Hohnel, A. Rosiwal, F. Toula u. E. Suess. Leipzig : 
Freytag. 12m. 

Beitrage sur Volkerkunde Brasiliens. P. Ehrenreich. Berlin: 
Spemann. 20m. 

Blaise Pascal, Girolamo Savonarola, Jeanne @Arc. J. van 
Dijk. Arnheim: Swaan. 1 fl. Soc. 

Das deutsche Strafrecht nach der Carolina bis zur Mitte d. 18 
Jahrh. u. die jurist. u. philosoph. Strafrechtsiitleratur vor 
Kant. L.Ginther. Erlangen: Blaesing. 6 m. 
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Die Entwicklung der prot. Theologte sett Kant. O. Pfleiderer. 
Berlin ; Reimer. 30 pf. 

Die Triangulation ven Java. Wi, Abthlg. J. A. C. Oudemans. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 2 fl. goc. 

Eve. Z. Fleuriot. Paris: Blériot. 2 fr. 

Etude sur Pemploi des pieux métalligues dans les fondations 
douvrages dart. C. Grange. Paris: Baudry. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Faut-ilaimer? L.de Tinseau. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Grundlagen der Chemie. Aus dem Russ. ubers. v. L. Jawein 
u. A. Thillot. D. Mendelejeff. St. Petersburg : Ricker. 
24 m. 

Kleinasiatische Studien. Untersuchungen zur griechisch-pers. 
Geschichte d. Iv. Jahrh. v. Chr. | W. Judeich. Marburg : 
Elwert. 9g m. 

Les derniers Carolingiens: Lothaire; Louis V.; Charles de 
Lorraine. 954-991. F. Lot. Paris: Bouillon. 13 fr. 
Léducation physique en Suede. G.Demeny. Paris : Société 

d’éditions scientifiques. 2 fr. Soc. 

Mémoires de Voltaire, écrits par lui-méme. Paris: Kolb. 4 fr. 

Minangkabausch-Maleisch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek. J. L. 
van der Toorn. The Hague: Nijhoff. 8 fl. 

Moltke (H. v.): Gesammelte Schriften. \1. Band : Vermischte 
Schriften. Berlin: Mittler. 5 m. 

Sassanidische Siegelsteine. Ursg. v. P. Horn u. G. Steindorff. 
Berlin: Spemann. 24 m. 

Studien und Skiszen aus Mustk- und Kulturgeschichte. HW. 
Ritter. Dresden: Damm. 3m. 

Traité d2 médecine. Charcot, Bouchard et Brissaud. Tome 11. 
Paris: Masson. 18 fr. 

Trold. Jj. Lie. Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 3 kr. 


NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EDITOR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, India and China, £1, 10s. 4d. Subscriptions pay- 
able in advance. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 








nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 
FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREICN PRICES. 
Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 


The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 
1. CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH 
VI. ORIENTAL. .VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 


PUBLISHERS, 
Agents for many Foreign i’ Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London: and South Frederick Street, Edinburgh 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 347. 
CONTENTS: 
I. OXFORD BEFORE THE REFORMATION 
Il. HAFIZ. 
Ill. THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
IV. MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARBOT 
V. HORACE.! 
VI. HISTORY OF BOOKSELLING. 
VII. DIARY OF A SPANISH GRANDEE. 
VIIL. A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 
IX. PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTION PROSPECTS 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE BEACON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


The Cuurcn INTERESTS COMMITTEE of the 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND have made arrangements 
for the ISSUE of aWEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
to Defend the People’s Religious Rights, and to 
OPPOSE the DISESTABLISH MENT of the 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


It will bear the name of 


THE BEACON, 


and the First Number will appear in 
February. 


ONE HALFPENNY 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SEcRETARY, L.L.A. ScHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
I'he College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 




















AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling a1 PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 





. — Head Offices 
__ (F. GREEN & CO., and . 
Managers—) ’NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., H NES SRI, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA ZANZIBAR, 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE, 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 


ROCKHAMPTON. 
TOWNSVILLE, 
MARYBOROUGH, 


MAURITIUS. 
BOMBAY. 
KURRACHEE. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London 


R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 
For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Ete. 











MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 





Thousands of Hlustrated 
Descriptive 
Testimonials Pamphlet 
: WW containing 
SS Selection of 


Testimonials, 


from all Ranks SS ¥ 
Zy Mi Ge = ' ; 
and Classes G Gy i. SF Price List, etc., 
Yf Gratis and 
Post Free. 





of Society. 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes — 
‘Having found your, Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. Gugst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 


comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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hotel and bhydropatbic 


Elnnouncements. 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 


Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND Pack, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Weill Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 830. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


PFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


a Inspection of his Hig gh-class Collection of Old English, Frer ich, and Dutch 
urniture, Comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chair ] i 
and Br ackets, Old P M: E ms  G hie i. —— 
ersian Mats, Engravings and B ric-a-Brac. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., 


4s. gd., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKER CHIEFS. Chile dren's, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
— equally cheap. Price Lists anc { Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 

Losiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 














COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


THIs is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared fromeghe finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 

SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 


PRICES RECOMMENDED, rs. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. 10d. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 





MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


1r SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


1! SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, . £2,000,000 @ oO 
Paip Up, 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE FunD, 223,000 o 9 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsrert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoow (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards eceived as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4t - for Three and Four Years. 
5 * for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SoUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Diet { Major-General F. NEPEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
- Ropert HunTEr, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 

Manager—GeorGE Deas, Esq.. C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Halt- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Oficee—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ : ‘ - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . = ‘ . : . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, _. : 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBEL L, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 


17 Duke STREET, EpInrurGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : ‘ 3 £505,000. 
Directors. 
GrorGk AuLpjo JAmigsoN, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeorGg Topp CuiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stoc Seca, E — 
Joun M. CRassig, Esq. , Merchant, Leith 
James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., » Ex jinburgh. 
JoHN Warrack, Esq., cictone Leith. 

Manager—E. A DAvipson Secretary—Ww. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 

CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST ANDREW SOTTARE, ENINRURGH. 


COUCHS, COLDS, PAINS IN THE CHEST, SHORTNESS OF 
BREATH, PHLECM. 


DR. LOC OC K'S PULMONIC W At I RS give immediate relief _and a rapid 











cure; nothing e!se gives such a sound, refreshing night’s rest. In Rheumatic and 
Nervous complaints they act like a chess m To singers and public speakers they 
are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. 1s. 14d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., 11s. per box. Sold by all medicine vendors. 

THE 


‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


rr 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


of 10 TNo avy 





oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 02., and 1 lb. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on every kacket and Tin. 

PLAYER’S Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 

\ The f v extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1290, is of interest to every Smoker :— 

. THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSI The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 

{ man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 


t 


pond One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,” 

‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Reviex A 

ws for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, 
y the ordinary standar Iam the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent. 
way for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
ympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London,I would at once 


rt a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 

tances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
nt for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
sc ute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
= “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 




















Now Ready. 


LYRA HEROICA: 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 


Author of ‘A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ etc. 


The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 

‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii + 362 pp., bound in stamped 
gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 

A few Large-paper Copies left. Price 28s. net. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Educational Review.—‘ This book should be looked at by all who 


Antt-Jacobin.—‘ By all means let boys read it, for it is the kind of 
wish to make a handsome present to a boy.’ 


reading which will help to make them men.’ 


Spectator.—‘ His selection is, on the whole, as good as can be.’ Leeds Mercury.—‘ The book is one which all lovers of poetry will 


Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an | 2PPreciate- 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 


: chiva Edinburgh Medical Journal.—‘ He has mixed songs of battle, of 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right. 


love, constancy, and patriotism, so well that even those who are boys 
Saturday Review. —‘ A very fine book.’ no longer may be stirred and heartened.’ 
Scottish Leader.—‘ The ideal gift-book of the year.’ 


Daily Graphic.—‘ A selection which all boys'should, and most boys 
will, appreciate.’ 


Illustrated London News.—‘ Worthy to be placed on the same shelf 
as our ‘‘ Golden Treasuries.” Though admirably adapted to 
stimulate courage and patriotism in the young, it will be equally welcome 
to the adult.’ 

_ ; : Speaker.—‘ Mr. Henley’s is a very fine ambition, and it will hardly 
_ Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘ One of the best anthologies by which pe denied that his is a splendid book of verse.’ 
literature has ever been enriched.’ 


British Weekly.—‘ A collection of the noblest verse in our language.’ 


Scotsman. —‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.” North British Daily Maitl.—‘ May be commended unreservedly.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Every boy ought to have this book, and most Tablet.—‘ Take it all in all, as a present for boys, and for men for 
> 


that matter, ‘‘ Lyra Heroica,” printed with perfection and handsomely 


men, 
| ce P , ; ’ 
World.—‘ Will stir all the boys’ hearts in the Kingdom as by | bound, is a book among books, an anthology among anthologies. 
trumpet.’ St. James's Gazette.—‘In the eyes of that curious Radical section to 


| whom all war, for whatever purpose, on behalf of whatever principle, 
is a crime, this book must seem the most dangerous and most immoral 
sans ’ that was ever put into the hands of youth. For it sings the glory of 
Star.—‘ This perfectly lovely volume. noble and honourable war. Its note is a note of healthy and resolute 
Dublin Evening Mail.—‘ Edited with admirable critical judgment | defiance—the defiance of liberty to bondage, of duty to disgrace, of 
and conscientious care.’ ' courage to misfortune.’ 


Lonpon: DAVID NUTT, 270 Srranp, W.C.; AND METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Srreer, W.C. 
; New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ Mr. Henley has done his work admirably—we 
may even say, perfectly.’ 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. &* A. CoNSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JouN Douctas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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